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Ecclesinsticul Affairs. 


— — 
STEADY! STEADY! 


WE are close upon arriving at a point of our 
enterprise for the emancipation of Christian 
institutions from what may be accurately de- 
scribed as strictly secular influence, when the 
faith and patience of those who have joined in 
it will encounter a severer trial than any to 
which they have yet been exposed. Let no one 
take alarm as if the cause were likely to be 
confronted with any serious disaster. It is not 
so—always taking for granted, however, that 
the moral force at the back of the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England, is as solid as 
we have been in the habit of assuming it to be. 
But it cannot be concealed, that the external 
position of the combatants is gradually chang- 
ing, and the pressure which the friends of 
religious equality have brought to bear upon 
those who refused recognition of their principle, 
has been applied to such an extent as, in the 
natural course of things, to increase the pres- 
sure of resistance, and we are now drawing 
close to the line, if we have not already reached 
it, where the concentrated action of the latter 
will be superior, for a time, to that of the 
former. We need not be surprised at this 
result. We have always looked forward to its 
eventual manifestation. It could not but be 
that an institution which, although founded in 
error and injustice, has spread its fibres so 
widely through the sentiments, modes of 
thought, and habits of the English people, 
should, when its continued existence was 
visibly imperilled, gather up its whole strength 
to repel, and, it possible, to crush the danger 
to which it is exposed. 

What most of us foresaw must be the case, 
many of us distinctly perceive will, in all pro- 


bability, be presently the case. The limits of 


expansion for the cause of disestablishment 
have been almost reached for the present, after 
which the process of condensation and solidifica- 
tion will doubtless set in. There are many 
signs that the time is not far off when this 
change of phenomena will occur. There are 
some who regard it as the necessary conse- 
quence of what they look upon as the prema- 
ture and too daring adyance of the foremost 
party carrying the colours of religious equality, 
and who will have the consolation—if it be a 
consolation—of urging in their own behalf that 
they always predicted this issue of the tactics 
which they disapproyed. The answer to them 
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is that a final and decisive struggle would have 
been inevitable under any, even the most 
dilatory, plan of operations; that a more 
gradual system of approach to the ultimate 
object would hardly have diminished the amount 
of force with which we should have to contend 
at Inst, whilst it would have really slackened 
both the fervour and the discipline of the com- 
batants upon whom a favourable result chiefly 
depends; and that there was no guarantee in 
the facts as they stood that the contest would 
not be taken out of the hands of those who 
maintain it on religious grounds and for reli- 
gious purposes, and carried on henceforth ina 
spirit, and with intents, wholly alien to those 
which now animate, and, as we think, should 
ever animate, the great bulk of Liberationists. 
We prefer that prospects should be as they are 
than as, in all probability, they might have 
been, under more timid counsels, just because 
we prefer soundness of heart in the-assailants, 
strength of faith, capacity of endurance, and 
unfaltering determination to any reliance upon 
the supposed facilities of progress which might 
have coincided with a more hesitating policy. 


The relative state of parties, however, does 
not alter the relative conditions of the matters 
that concern them. The two forces which aro 
now in visible and palpable antagonism one to 
another—the laws of the spiritual kingdom of 
Christ, and the dominant authority exercised 
over them by the laws of civil authority—will 
always remain intrinsically the same, whatever 
may be the outward phases of the struggle 
going on between them. We have to take this 
into account in scanning the possibilities of the 
future, whether it be continuous or whether it 
be remote. Our duties, indeed, will vary in 
their character, although, under any circum- 
stances, they must remain the same in essence. 
The spirit of them will be identical, even 
although it may pass into different forms. 
Enthusiasm may become condensed into 
endurance, and active courage may be 
transmuted into intelligent but passive 
fortitude; but such changes as these do not 
really affect the great issue at stake. As there 
is a time to rush onward in the face of every 
difficulty, so there is a time to stand still and 
bear with unwavering patience the onset of 
flushed and expectant adversaries. It is more 
than possible that before long the friends of 
religious equality may have to substitute the 
last attribute for the first. It may be found 
harder to quit themselves like men” in the 
latter, than under the former, condition—harder 
certainly, if they place their dependence mainly 
upon external agencies and influences, but 
not harder if they are driven to more familiar 
converse with the true and immutable secret of 
their strength. 


This, and this only, we feel convinced, is the 
practical lesson which the changing aspect of 
the struggle should impress upon the hearts of 
those who religiously follow the flag of the 
spiritual independence of spiritual communities. 
It may be, it is not unlikely to be, their next 
duty to constitute themselves a solid square, 
that they may receive, unbroken and undis- 
mayed, the general charge of such as seek to 
ride them down. They will require the utmost 
firmness of principle, steadiness of resolution, 
and unity of spirit, to sustain an onset which 
may be made upon them from all sides, These 
qualities are of the highest kind which a con- 


test of this nature, or, we may add, of any 


nature, can elicit and deyelope. There is a 
Puritanism extremely exacting upon others, 
and oven austere with itself, which is 
not to be admired; but there is also 
a Puritanism which, rejecting as in- 
sufficient all minor and merely incidental 
motives, seeks to strengthen itself by closer in- 
tercommunion with the Supreme Will. Re- 
ligious questions, after all, are solyed not by 
the number of adherents to the one side or to 
the other, but by simplicity of purpose and 
force of character. Men who know how to lose 
all with a view to gain all, have open to them 
the directgst road to victory. It is not, by any 
means, the first time that the experience of 
Liberationists has been coloured by the truth 
of this fact, nor, perhaps, will it be altogether 
the last. Many a winter season have they 
passed through which, happily for themselves 
and for the object they have at heart, has driven 
the sap of their vitality deep down into the roots ; 
and the spring blossoms and tho fruit-bearing 
of autumn have, in consequence, been more 
abundant. If once again they should be called 
upon to bear the searching rigour of such a 
change in the moral atmosphere by which they 
are surrounded, we rejoice in the confidence 
that they will know how to turn it to best 
account. Their thoughts, their desires, their 
affections, their decision, will seek nourishment 
by putting themselves in more immediate con- 
tact with the source of their life, and they will 
unclose all the inlets of their being to that 
„light in which they may see light,” and 
to that strength“ which is usually made 
perfect in weakness.” 


— — 


THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY IN 
SCOTLAND, 


OONSIDERING how long the subject of a 
national system of education for Scotland has 
been before the public, and the various Scotch 
education bills brought in by successive Lords- 
Advocate only to be thrown out again, it might 
seem that this matter has become so thoroug 
stale as to admit of nothing further being sai 
about it. This may be true as to the question 
of Scotch education in its whole extent; but, 
confining ourselves to the religious diffi in 
that country, as that which Englishmenand out- 
siders in general have ever professed themselves 
unable to understand, affecting to believe that 
Scotch ecclesiastical affairs are so peculiar in 
themselves, so indigenous to the clime as it were, 
that to understand them properly one must be 
alike indigenous, ‘‘ native and to the manner 
dorn,“ we shall endeavour to throw, if possible, 
some clearer light on this apparently obscure 

roblem. But it must be noted that we do not 
intend to attempt to solve this problem; but 
simply to point out certain difficulties in the 
way of its solution; or, at least, to state certain 
facts that may place these difficulties in a more 
intelligible position. : aver 

In the first place, then, we must consider in 
what religious atmosphere the Scotchman is 
reared from infancy. The Bible and the 
„Shorter Catechism ’—the latter being a short 
and able compendium of Calvinistic theology— 
form tho chief and almost the only gateways of 
his religious knowledge. One that has not 
been thus educated can scarcely conceive the 
powerful impression this system of 9 
produces on the mind, and the influence it still 
exerts almost after the renunciation of its 
tenets. And this applies with infinitely greater 
force in the case of the Scotch than of almost 
any other nation—the severely logical nature 
of Calvinism suiting the character of the people. 
To tho“ Shorter Catechism it is often objected 
that it is much too profound and abstract for a 
text-book of elementary religion. It is not 
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the most elementary text-book that 


it contains —_ 

above à child’s comprehension, but 

| grown man’s. On the other hand, 
; accustems 


„it the mind from earliest 
reflection on some of the most profound 
of on 


of difference, 


quite inconceivable to those 


under a laxer system. 
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Ene ultimate 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT QUESTION 
IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tux following are the terms of the motion 
of which Mr. Miall has given notice, and which 


we repeat in connection with a proposed 
amendment :— 


Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty that by 
means of a Royal Commission, full and accu- 
rate particulars may be procured of the origin, 
nature, amount, and application of any property 
and revenues appropriated to the use of the 
Church of England, with a view to furnish re- 
quisite information bearing on the question of 
disestablishment and disendowment.“ 

Mr. Thomag Hughes has since given notice 
that he will move as an amendment to the 
motion— 

„That an humble address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying her to appoint a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the amount and 
present distribution of the revenues of the 
parochial benefices of the Established Church, 
with a view to the more advantageous adjust- 
ment of parishes and incomes; and also to con- 
sider what amendments may be made in the 
laws relating to the patronage of such bene- 
fices.”’ 
It will be seen that the avowed object of the 
first proposition is disestablishment and disen- 
dowment, and that it covers the whole subject 
of Church property ; while the second is limited 
to the parochial endowments, and aims only at 
their readjustment, together with an alteration 
of the law of patronage. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Mn. Disna xx, of all persons, has been rebuked for 
not having been in his place in the House of Com- 
mons on the occasion of the recent division on the 


the | Burials Bill. So resentful were some of the electors 


of Buckinghamshire at the right hon. gentleman’s 
apparent negligence on this occasion that a 
memorial upon the subject was got up, sent round 
to be signed, and then forwarded to him. A “soft 
answer turneth away wrath.” Mr. Disraeli has 
accounted for his absence. He had intended, 
indeed, to wind up the debate, and it is now his 
intention, at a subsequent stage, to move the 
rejection of the bill, when he hopes to be able to do 
—something. Now, we have always believed what 
some Churchmen have believed, that Mr. Disraeli’s 
patronage of the Church has been most disastrous 
to its fortunes. He may be able to do something 
on the Burials Bill. It would not, indeed, at all 
surprise us to find that he was capable of galvanising 
several members upon his own side of the House 
into taking sufficient interest in the subject to 
follow him into the lobby. But what then? What 
happened when he took up the Church-rate Bill? 
A temporary success for him, and then nothing but 
® quickening of the movement in the direction of 
disestablishment. 

Besides other ecclesiastical reforms, there is at 
last a disposition to try and do something with the 
cathedrals. It is twenty years since the Cathedral 
Commissioners issued their elaborate report, in 
which all possible information upon this subject 
was given, and nothing done with it. But now 
that Necessity has come, with her whip and her 
threats, no fewer than eight deans and canons have 
united to form a committee, and issue a circular in 
order to get reform as speedily as possible. Infor- 
mation is now asked upon the power of amending 
statutes, upon the bishop’s relation to the chapter, 
upon the relation of the chapter to the diocese, 
upon services and sermons, upon the chapter's 
allied corporations, charities, schools, &. Then 
comes the last question, which is unique in the 
honesty of its framing. It is entitled, ‘‘ Special 
Hindrances,” and its terms are, Besides the points 
mentioned in the above heads, what special 
hindrances are there to the efficiency and increased 
usefulness of your cathedral which cannot be re- 
moved without legislative enactment.” So all the 
other points are hindrances to efficiency and in- 
creased usefulness—constitutions, chapters, ser- 
vices and sermons, schools and all! Any one who 
has read the evidence given before the Cathedral 
Cemmissioners will quite agree with this. 

It looks very much as though Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Ecclesiastical Courts Bill will drop. We gave our 
opinion upon the measure a few wecks ago, inti- 
mating that, as far as Churchmen were concerned, 
it seemed to us to be a step in the right direction. 
But it is clear that Lord Shaftesbury will scarcely 
be allowed to do anything, or that if he should be, 
his bill will be so mauled that it is probable he may 
not care to go on with it. It comes before the 
House of Lords to-morrow, when the Bishop of 
Winchester will move such amendments as will 
take away a good deal, to say the least, of its value. 


„That an humble address be presented to 


authority upon this subject—if not upon others, 
describe what is sought to be done on both sides, 

The main principle of the bill, so far as boncerns tho 
simplification of procedure and the diminution of costs, 
is to be found in the appointment of a lay provincial 
Judge for both provinces by the two archbishops, subject 
to the approval of the Crown. By the proposed arrange- 
ment there is a sort of comprom vantageous both 

to the Church and the State. ecclesiastical rights 

of the two are am secured, whilst the 
licence of the Crown given to its lay element imparts to 
the court an authoritative jurisdiction which no merely 
ecclesiastical tribunal now on or ought to enjoy. 
In the bill which the Bishop o inchester laid on the 
table, in opposition to Lord Shaftesbury’s, his lordship 
pro to clothe each of the twenty-seven prelates 
with despotic right to summon a Diocesan Court, and 
to fine or imprison at his caprice any layman, whether 
a Churchman or Nonconformist. Such an enactment 
would be in itself a violation of the pre tives of the 
Crown and the rights of the people. e attempt to 
perpetrate such an outrage on the Constitution is only 
calculated to put weapons into the hands of Mr. Miall 
and the Liberation Society for the destruction of a 
sacerdotal prelacy and an Established Church. To 
avoid delay and expense each bishop is empowered, if 
he sball think fit, to transmit to the archbishop any 
proceedings commenced in his Diocesan Court ; and tho 
archbishop, with the lay provincial judge or either of 
them, may with the like object hear an determine the 
suit within the archdeaconry where the defendant 
resides or holds preferment. When it is remembered 
that there are now twenty-seven Diocesan Chancellors, 
many of them unqualified by legal experience to dis- 
charge the functions of judges, it is easy to understand 
how great will be the relief obtained by allowing every 
bishop with the sanction of his archbishop thus to cal! 
to his aid a well-qualified salaried judge to decide on 
offences on the where the evidence can be obtained 
with little trouble and less expense. 

The Record, it will be seen, says that the Bishop 
of Winchester’s proposed amendments are only calcu- 
lated to put weapons into the hands of Mr. Miall 
and the Liberation Society. We don’t exactly 
see that, but we should like to see any of the 
twenty-seven prelates summon a Nonconformist 
to his court, and fine or imprison him” at 
„his caprice.”” Werather think there would, soon 
afterwards, be a speedy end of the twenty-seven 


prelates. Is that what the Record means ? 


The Guardian, as may be supposed, does not like 
Mr. Cowper-Temple’s bill, and we know of not a 
single ecclesiastical or-so-called religious news- 
paper that has said a word in its favour. The 
Guardian maintains that it has no chance of pass- 
ing into law, for it neither redresses a grievance 
nor abolishes an anachronism.” However, a good 
many things that our contemporary has not con - 
sidered to be grievances hav been abolished, and some 
anachronisms too. More practical is its question 
whether in consequence of the passing of the bill 
it is at all likely that any appreciable improvement 
in the spiritual condition of Church congregations 
in general is to be looked for? This is very fairly 
put from the High Church point— 


Caird, discoursing in Westminster 
0 Church with an occasional Dr. 
Mr. Dale, enlivening the 


does it now thro e addition of this infinitesimal] y 


mall aid In the latter case, conceive the consequences 
of a flood of laymen, and of Dissenting and Scotch 
up into the exclusive old pulpits. 


. — surgi 
every thie that the most cynical critics may 
14 the of Anglican ng, would 


tere large fusion of any possible sort of 
lay theo and eloquence? How many Dissenting 
divines are 


from whom we should what we have 
not already? One really trembles at the thought of 
the invasion. We do not wish to say anything harsh 
of our Dissenting friends, but in truth we do not desire 
to see men like the a class of those who are 
brought up at coll intro- 
du into Church 


his flock, and draw the crowd he himself would 
fail to attract. 

The silent charity —-which we suppose to be worth 
something—which might possibly come from the 
working of this bill, is not looked at by our con- 
temporary, but if the Guardian has nothing to say 
for it, neither have we. By all means let the 
Church have its way upon this subject, at least. 


‘‘Cows and Creeds,” The alliteration is not 
ours; it belongs to the Church Times. It appears 
that a deputation of the parishioners of Archdeacon 
Denison’s parish recently waited upon the bishop 
to defend their pastor; but the bishop was, it 
appears, not satisfied with the social status of the 
deputation, and therefore desired, according to our 
contemporary, to know what the ‘‘ well-to-do” 
thought upon the subject. The archdeacon’s 
friends, therefore, since their return, have been 
employed in getting signatures to a memorial upon 


Let our contemporary the Record—the best 
* 


which every signatary states the number of cows 
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which he milks. The issue must be awaited with 
extraordinary interest in the locality, for, appa- 
rently, a grave episcopal decision is depending 
upon it. So many cows, so much right to be 
heard by the bishop ; no cows, no right to be heard, 
but, on the, contrary, sent back again to the cow- 
keepers. Our irate and not always polite contem- 
porary suggests that asses should be counted as 
well; but on which side? Meantime, the great 
case of East Brent is awaiting the decision of the 
oo WWW. We really,” says the Church Times, are 
not joking, but gravely asserting a positive fact.” 

Well, povitive facts are positive facts, and we 
present some to the Church Times from the Bucks 
Advertiser. ) 

We received a pamphlet the other day, issudéd 
by a Protestant Defence Society, which gave some 
alarming statistics as to the increase of Roman Catho- 
licism in this country. Certainly something is on the 
increase which is not Protestantism, or was not sup- 

to be Protestantism in those days when there was 
thought to be some difference between the Church of 
the Reformation and the Church of Rome. On Thurs- 
day a new chapel was opened with much religious pomp 
in connection with a college near Wolverton, “‘ estab- 
lished to provide for sons of gontlemen a thoroughly 
Christian education.” A brass crucifix adorned the 
altar, with lofty candelabra on each side, and the cloth 
bore a representation of the well-known Agnus Dei of 
the Roman Church. Three banners were erected at 
the rear of the altar, one having on it a painting of St. 
Catherine, with the inscription in Latin, “ Holy Cathe- 
rine, pray for us” ; and another having a painting of 
the Blessed Virgin, with a large crown and M.“ 
beneath; and the prayer, Sancta Maria, O. P. N.,“ 
Hol Mary, pray for us. The candles on the altar 
were lighted throughout the service. In reading this 
description we naturally supposed we had fallen on an- 
other instance of the progress of Romanism. Not a 
bit of it. It was a Church of England, and a Church 
of — — ceremony, in which the Bishop of Oxford, 
Archdeacon Bickersteth, and a numerous body of clergy 
took part. 

Upon being remonstrated with in regard to this 
by the Vicar of Walton, the bishop says he does not 
accept the report as correct, but regrets the use of 
the banners, which he did not notice. The Vicar of 
Walton, however, sticks to his colours, and reminds 
his diocesan of hisduty, asserting that ‘‘the presence 
neither of crucifix nor cross, nor of altar lights, nor 
of Romish banners has been denied.” 

We are glad to see the School Board Chronicle 
opening its columns to a fair discussion of the reli- 
gious difficulty in education. A Mr. Hopkins has 
taken the ecclesiastical side upon the subject, but 
is very ably replied to in the last number by X. X,.“ 
who thus neatly disposes of the assumed right of 
every Christian child to a Christian education: — 

How is religion to be taught! I reply, by religious 
men who are so impressed with the truth of their creed 
and so zealous for its propagation that they will 
supplement by religious organisation and personal 

ort the teaching of the State. There was a time 
when the sustenance of the poor was regarded as the 
duty of the Church. It is now regarded as the duty of 
the State. Nevertheless, the support from the State is 
— by Jur. from the Church to its own 
adherents. Ihe education of the young has been 
hitherto regarded as the function of the Church. 
It is now undertaken by the State. Let the Church 
supplement the teaching of the Stato by what- 
ever religious lessons may be deemed to be suitable and 
true, imparted by men of ascertained competency —by 
Christiau men. If there are higher branches of educa- 
tion (¢.g., technical) which transcend the province of 
the State in discharge of the “‘ indefeasible right of the 
child to mental cultivation,” and are therefore left to 
other agencies to provide, surely the highest education 
of all may be left to the reli conviction and 
_ earnestness of the ts, or to zeal of those who 
this matter are wil * stand in loco parents. The 
right ef the child will thus be secured. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT 
MOVEMENT. 


CONFERENCE AT ST. ALBAN’S.—DIS- 
TURBANCE AT PUBLIC MEETING. 


On Wednesday, Feb. 28, a conference of delegates 
representing various Nonconformist bodies in St. 
A 's and the western division of Hertfordshire, 
was held in the Baptist Schoolroom, in connection 
with the Liberation Society, for the discussion of a 
variety of subjects of national interest and im- 

rtance, including the Elemen Education Act, 

he disestablishment of the English Church, and 
the Burials Bill. In the early part of the proceed- 
ings, which commenced at twelve o’clock, the chair 
was occupied by the Rev. Thomas Watts, minister 
of the chapel, and there were also present—J. 
Carvell Williams, Esq. (who attended as a deputa- 
tion from the Liberation Society) ; the Rev. John 
Aldis, jun., of Hitchin ; the Rev. H. C. Leonard, 
M.A., of Boxmoor; the Rev. John Basley, of 
Bushey ; the Rev. T. Peters, Watford ; the Rev. S. 
B. Driver, of Hitchin ; the Rev. H. Dunnington, of 
Redbourn ; the Rev. T. Foston, Hemel Hempstead ; 
E. 8. Wiles, * (mayo: of St. Alban’s); Mr. J. 
E. Littleboy, Hunton Bridge; Mr. W. Jeeves, 
Hitchin; Mr. G. Halsey, Hitchin; Mr. D. Rich- 
ardscn, Mr. G. Tidcombe, Mr. C. J. Cole, Hemel 
Hempstead; Mr. T. O. Hart, Mr. Piper, Redbourn ; 
Mr. G. Webb, Mr. A. Ransome, Hitchin; Mr. A. 
Ansecmbe, of Harpenden; Mr. R. 8. Dixon, of 


Barnet; and Messrs. John Gomme, Joseph Halsey, 
Joseph Humphrey, Joseph Wiles, James Fisk, T. 
** James Betts, and Henry Oakley, of St. 
Alban's 


The rev. chairman having in some brief remarks 
welcomed the delegates to the conference, Mr. J. 
CARVELL WiILLIAMs gave a lengthened and very 
interesting address on the various topics for the dis- 
cussion of which the meeting had been convened. 

Mr. Lirrienoy moved, and the Rev. J. Alis 
seconded, a motion expressing satisfaction at Mr. 
Miall's intention again to bring the disestablish- 
ment question before Parliament, which was 
adopted without discussion. The Rev. H. C. Lxo- 
NARD and the Rev. J. Peters spoke to a motion 
relating to the clerical fellowships and to Dublin 
University, and the Burials Bill was the subject of 
another motion, submitted by Mr. J. WIIES and 
Mr. Fisk. 

The Rev. T. Warrs then introduced the education 
question in a forcible speech, and 1 a motion 
insisting on an amendment of the Education Bill. 
This was seconded by the Rev. S. B. Driver, and 
led to some discussion ; one or two members of the 
conference deprecating action as premature. The 
motion was, however, carried nem. con. 

Other resolutions appointed a deputation to wait 
on the Liberal members of the county, and also a 
standing committee, and insisted that Nonconfor- 
mists had a right to be consulted in the choice of 
representatives. 

he arrangements were admirably made by the 
society’s friends at St. Alban’s. Mr. Littleboy pre- 
sided at the sitting which followed the luncheon. 


There was a public meeting in the Corn Exchange 
at night, and during the day it was ascertained that 
the supporters of the Establishment had issued a 
circular, urging attendance to defeat the object of 
the meeting. The effect of this was seen in the 
presence of a gang of men at the end of the room, 
who interrupted the speakers throughout the even- 
ing. Mr. Wiles, the mayor, presided, and was 
allowed to speak in quietness, as was the Rev. 8. 
Driver for a few minutes, and then had to sto 
again and again. Mr. Carvell Williams, who fol- 
lowed, went on with his speech as though nothing 
unusual was happening ; only raising his voice as 
the clamour grew, and directing it to the reporters 
when it was at the loudest. Apparently, he said 
all that he meant to say, and having spoken for 
nearly an hour, remarked that, if he needed any 
new proof that the hour of triumph was approach- 
ing, he should find it in the hostile demonstration 
they had witnessed that night. Mr. Lirr.esoy, 
the next speaker, said he should not fight the dis- 
turbers as Mr. Williams had done, but give in at 
once if they wished, and he was allowed to m&ke a 
short specch amid comparative quiet. The Rev. 
T. Watts, who moved a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, had no quarter shown him, but was 
badly treated throughout. When he sat down, the 
Town Clerk, one Mr. Bradd, well known for his 
electoral p@reuits, rebuked the mayor, his 
master,” for presiding, and said that the speakers 
had talked ‘‘humbug.” After the promoters of 
the meeting had left, he put some proposition to his 
noisy companions and declared it carried. The 
society’s friends were greatly annoyed at the treat- 
ment they received, but were very patient and for- 
bearing. 


A VISIT TO THE PASTOR’S COLLEGE. 


On Friday afternoon, March 8, a deputation of the 
Liberation Society, consisting of Messrs. J. Temple- 
ton and Carvell Williams, paid a visit to the Pastor's 
College, Metropolitan Tabernacle, for the purpose 
of awakening among the students a deeper interest 
in the work of the society. The Rev. J. A. Spur- 

n, who presided, gave a hearty welcome to the 
eputation. Mr. Templeton spoke first of the 
or upon which the work of the society was 
carried on—in love, viz., love to the Lord Jesus 
Christ in the extension of His kingdom among men. 
It was a sad fact that although this country had 
been in the enjoyment of Christian privileges for 
over three hundred years, the great mass of the 
population had not yet been reached. There were 
many reasons for this—doubtless Dissenters were 
not without blame, but unquestionably a great hin- 
drance to the progress of Christianity was the 
existence of a State-Church in our midst. A State- 
Church entirely misrepresents the true character of 
the kingdom of Christ—assuming that the whole of 
the people are its members, allying spiritual power 
with physical force, the sword and the law, whereas 
Christ’s kingdom is essentially a spiritual kingdom, 
and His reign must be in the hearts of men. The 
consequence of such misrepresentation has been 
that men have mistaken the State-Church for the 
true Church, and have been alienated from religion 
altogether. ‘This hindrance to the progress of His 
truth the servants of Christ should seek to remove. 
The State-Church existed by law; the law could 
be changed by public opinion ; and public opinion 
was to a large extent in the hands of the preachers 
of the Gospel, whose sympathy, support, and 
yrayers he asked on behalf of the society. Mr. 
Carvell Williams spoke of the work more particu- 
larly in its practical aspects. Whether we would 
or would not, the question of disestablishment 
must be faced by us. It was, however, encouraging 
to know that the prospects of success were far 
brighter than they were five-and-twenty years ago. 
What then was regarded almost as an impossibility 
was now an accomplished fact, viz., the disesta- 
blishment of an established Church. Nearly all 
the old arguments for the support of an established 


ji 


Church had been abandoned, He also ior Chel 


the demand which had lately up for Ch 
reform, and said that it was ifying to know that 
the eyes of the State-Church had been so far 
opened to see thus much ; but their proposals for 
reformation and concurrent endowment were 
almost, if not altogether, impracticable, and if they 
could be carried out would prove a great curse to 
the Church. There was great need on the part of 
those who advocated disestablishment of watch- 
fulness, intelligence, and a sound judgment. 
Several of the students expressed their concurrence 
with the sentiments that had been expressed, and a 
hearty vote of thanks was passed to the deputation 
for their visit. Mr. Williams in reply acknow- 
— the readiness with which permission to 
ade the students had been given by the presi- 
dent and vice-president of the college. 


THE REV. C. WILLIAMS AT 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Last Thursday evening the Rev. C. Williams, of 
Accrington, delivered a lecture in the Exchango, 
Wolverhampton, as a reply to the lecture recently 
delivered by the Hon. and Rev. A. Anson, on 
„Church and State,” and to the sermons preached 
by the clergymen of the Established Church in that 
town and at Bilston on the same subject, on Quin- 
quagesima Sunday, Febru ll. There was a 
crowded meeting. Mr. T. tock presided, and 
amongst those on the platform were the Revs. T. G. 
Horton, W.H. Charlesworth, J. Stuart, J. Gardiner, 
E. Myers, and — Woodward, Wolverhampton; the 
Revs. J. Wilcox and A. Cooke, and Dr. Eagleton, 
and a number of influential laymen. Mr. WILLIAMs 
began by a general reference to the sermons that 
had recently been preached. 

He trusted that the Nonconformist ministers hero 
had not yet followed tho example of the clergymen 
with respect to their preaching on a Sunday upon Church 
and State. (Hear, hear.) For himself he should be 
very sorry to see the day when they left the high and 
sacred platform of Evangelicalism to become pulpit 
political agitators. (Loud applause.) He was astonished 
to find that their friends on the other side, who had 
been so ready to complain and deprecate the conduct 
of political Dissenters” on week days, should them- 
gol vos become political Churchmen on a Sunday, (Hear, 
hear.) At the same time, he repeated that they had no 
right to complain of what these clergymen attempted ; 
it was all a matter of taste, and if this were the kind of 
preaching which the friends who attended these churches 

refe it was their business alone, and no one elso 
bad anything to do with it. (Laughter, and “ Hear, 
hear.) Although he must say that in his opinion these 
clergymen were not placed by the State in the tions 
they occupied to preach on the question of tithes, and 
to be quoting from Blackstone instead of quoting Scrip- 
ture. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Williams then examined the various argu- 
ments used by the clergy in their defence of 
the Church, his observations being repeatedly in- 
terrupted by demonstrations of applause, and sat 
down amid enthusiastic cheers. 

The CHAIRMAN then invited discussion, but the 
challenge not being accepted, Dr. EAdLxrox — 
Sedgley) came forward to propose a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer. He said it afforded him no small 
degree of pleasure to do so after the able explana- 
tion which the lecturer had given of the views of 
the Liberation Society, and the vindication of its 
members from the calumnies of the clerical State- 
Church members. (Applause.) He hoped that 
lecture was only the first of a series of lectures of a 
similar character. (Hear, hear.) The cause of 
religious equality was not only that which was just, 
but the pioneer of happiness and goodwill to our 
nation. (Hear, hear, and applause.) Without 
that there never could be peace; then, and not 
until then, would Christianity be able to Christianise 
humanity ; and not until then would it be able to 
teach to all mankind, to high and low alike, the 
grand fundamental doctrines of Christ, to love God 


above all thi and to love their neighbours as 
themselves. (Applause.) He then proposed a 
vote of thanks to lecturer. 


Mr. Aste (Wolverhampton) seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was put to the meeting, and carried amidst 
applause. The CHAIRMAN said a Wolverhampton 
audience would pardon him if he claimed their at- 
tention for a moment or two. He wished to re- 
mind them that one of the members for the borough, 
Mr. 32 e neg ill, ane been 2 4 ia- 
ment attending to his duty during the past few days, 
and he — 1 — to — ; vote of thanks to 
Mr. Villiers for having supported Mr. Dixon's re- 
solution. (Applause.) He was one of the true 

ioneers who, with the other ninety-three, voted 
— Mr. Dixon’s motion. (Loud cheers.) The re- 
solution was carried by the meeting amidst en- 
thusiastic cheers. Midland Counties Express, 


WORKING MEN’S MOVEMENT. 
MEETING AT NEWCASTLE. 

On Monday evening last a — of working 
men was held in the Lecture-room, Newcastle, in 
favour of the separation of Church and State, Mr. 
James Watson occupied the chair, and was = 
yorted by Mr. George Potter, Mr. Howell, Mr. 
— McKendrick, Mr. Birkett, Mr. M. Pletta, 
jun., and others. The attendance was very good, 
Ir. Warson, who took the chair, said that he hal 
also a very considerable amount of sympathy with 
the objects of the meeting. He believed in the en- 
tire separation of the Church from the State; and 
he was thoroughly satisfied, as a man who believed 
in reform, and who believed that whatever advan- 
tages we hal gained up to the present time, that 
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Mr. Gronan Porrer then addressed the audi- 
ence, and was succeeded by Mr. Puerrs, who re- 


marked that it was time that the voices of workin 


points at the next election. Mr. Pletts moved a 

tion in favour of a working men’s movement, 
which was seconded by Mr. Scorer, and supported 
by Mr. Howell. Mr. flows. said— 
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of Mr. Howell's address, the 
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enrolled themselves as a committee to promote the 
cause that had been advocated ; Mr. M. Pletts and 
Mr. R. Bentley being chosen secretaries pro tem. 


MEETING AT DARLINGTON, 
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Newport, I.W.—On Tuesday last, March 5, a 
numerously-attended meeting was held at the 
Queen's Newport, when an address was 
delivered by Mr. Heaton on What do we mean 
by the separation of Church and State?” Mr. 
— Herbert Ke Orchard was voted to the 
chair, amon is supporters were the Rev. J. 
Bainton and J. 4 Newlands | J tional), 
Doe (Primitive — J. C. Honey (Bible 
Christian), J. Taylor (Unitarian), and Messrs. E. 
. Upward (town councillor), S. Jordan, May, A. 
Colman, John Gould, M. Loving, and others. The 
Rev. F. Trestrail (Baptist) was prevented from 
being preseut by a domestic bereavement. The 
aldress was ved with t applause, 


— 


very full audience, Mr. James Lumby in the chair, 
in reply to the Rev. Dr. Parker's recent sermon do- 


fending the Church Establishment ag justified by 
Scripture, eminent Dissenters, and clergymen: 


CONVOCATION AND SHORTER SERVICES. 


On Wednesday last both Houses of the Convoca- 
tion of the Soh Province ed as a com- 
lete Synod to give its formal assent and to offer 
he signature of the members to the resolutions 
previously agreed upon, touching the liberty of the 
clergy to shorten the Church services, and to use 
other services taken from the Prayer-book * 
2 occasions. The attendance was small, but 
| who were present had a large number of 
proxies, and the LN affixed were, therefore, 
numerous, and included all the prominent members 
of Convocation. The resolutions, which were en- 
2 on a formidable roll of parchment, were 
en signed by all present and on behalf of those 
absent who had sent proxies, and so closed the first 
synodical act performed by Convocation for the last 
200 years. pis | rovide that the Morning Prayer, 
the Litany, munion Service may be used 
as separate services at the discretion of the mifister, 
under the direction of the Bishop, and besides this, 
a shortened morning-prayer may be used on ordi- 
nary week-days, in which the maximum of omission 
is to be the Exhortation, the Venite (Come let us 
sing unto the Lord!”), one or more psalms 
fone whole psalm, or one section of the 119th 
being always retained), one lesson (not 
being a proper lesson), a canticle, and all or any 
of the prayers following the third collect ; the ser- 
vice to end by the prayer of St. Chrysostom and 
the Benediction, as usual. 


.  NONCONFORMISTS 
AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


At the recent meeting held at Cambridge on the 
subject of religious equality and clerical fellowships 
(reported in our last number), one of the 12 
was Mr. S. G. C. Middlemore, of Christ's 
(son of Mr. Middlemore, of Birmi ), whose 
address, which we were then unable to report, was 
as follows :—‘‘ We Nonconformists may congratulate 
ourselves on having at last adopted, on this impor- 
tant question of education, a clear, a consistent, 
and, above all, a practical policy. We have a 
further reason to ate ourselves in the fact 
that this policy has accepted, in its leading 
features, by the Nonconformists throughout the 
country with a unanimity and an enthusiasm for 
which we were ourselves unprepared ; and if any 
further proof were wanted of the strength and 
significance of our new movement, the language of 
our antagonists—of which Mr. Goodman has read us 


a specimen—would furnish that proof. But though 
we have our 8 we have not 
changed our principle. hat we now claim is in 


substance no more than we have alyays claimed. 
We have maintained from the first tt religion is 
no affair ef the State ; we have always held that it 
is both unwise and unjust for the State to give to 
— one sect advantages which it denies to another; 
our so-called change of front consists solely in 
this— that we have now resolved to apply this 
pen consistently, to educational not less than 
purely ecclesiastical questions. We do not think 
more meanly of religion than our opponents. We 
do not imagine that mere schooling will supply all 
the training which a human being needs. t we 
believe the moral and religious training which 
we are accused of ignoring is no business of the 
State or of the schoolmaster, but can only rightly 
be given in the home, and by the voluntary cy 
of religious men and religious associations. I have 
no fear that religious instruction, if left to such 
voluntary agencies, would receive less attention 
than before— on the contrary, I believe it would re- 
ceive more; and moreover, that that sort of re- 
ligious teaching which would receive less, is just 
that which we need not care to teach at all, and 
which the State at present does harm by teach- 
ing. We have been liberally reviled for the 
neglect of religious instruction which our new pro- 
gramme is su to imply ; but this is not the 
only — 4 et r 18 kag ed. Some of our 
opponents—I don’t know if the or newspaper 
is not to be among the number—-have b Tht 
forward just the opposite argument. They t 


a Aico dm ., carried out, the ous 


education of the country will be handed over to the 
— of j t and narrow-minded sectaries 
outaide the 


urch, and similar] — persons 
within it. Even if this were —— ich you will 


not admit—but even if this were so, which of the 
two alternatives would you think better in the in- 
terests of the child—that religious instructian 
should be given by the voluntary teacher whose 
zeal is in excess of his judgment, or by the sohool- 
master with to whom-—to say nothing of 
all the other objections to his unde the work 
hut with regard to whom you have not got 
the slightest guarantee that he knows or 
cares anything about religion at all? We 
are resolved also—and this is the second t 
advance which we have made—to treat the educa- 
tion question as a whole. We will tolerate clerical 
fellowships and clerical ex-officio governors of 
grammar schools just as little as we will tolerate 
the payment of fees to denominatianal schools—and 
we demand that the whole educational system of 
the country, from top to bottom, shall be national 
and not sectarian, shall aim solely at educating the 
people, and shall not, directly or indirectly, confer 


from which 
ers are excluded. We are entitled to make this 
demand out of that regard for our own rights and 
interests which all reasonable men entertain. But 
this is not our only or our chief object. We are 
striving also, and mainly, I believe, for something 
more important than any personal or party gain. 
We are endeavouring, first—to bring the advantages 
of — y + — the — 1 of and secondly 
to prevent those advantages from being degraded 
into the service of sectarian pro I am 
a to see the clearness and consistency with which 
the Nonconformists have learned to treat the ques- 
tion. I am especially glad that they have outgrown 
the vague horror of what is called godless educa- 
tion which was not uncommon among them once. 
If that phantom of a godless State, at which some 
people are still so alarmed, has lost its terror for us, 
what is there in this empty talk about godless edu- 
cation which need cause us a moment’s uneasiness ? 
We have always held that religion is out of the 
province of the State—and what are we now saying 
more than that? In what does our new policy con- 
sist but in the application of an old familiar prin. 
ciple to altered circumstances? Just as we have 
always maintained that it is no business of the State 
to teach religion in Church, so we now maintain 
that it is no business of the State to teach religion 
in school; and this we do, not because we are in 
favour of anybody or anything godless, but because 
we think that religion will fare better when the 
State ceases to meddle with it, that education and 
religion will both gain by aseparation. It would 
be inexcusable on our to be imposed upon by 
this appeal to our religious susceptibilities, after 
having seen through a similar device so clearly last 
ear. When the University Tests Bill came on, 
Lord Salisbury, as we all remember, wanted to 
rsuade us not to insist on the unqualified aboli. 
ion of existing disabilities, but to accept in 
their stead a test which would pledge the men 
who signed it to teach nothing contrary to the 
Divine authority of the Scriptures, And what 


upon any one sect whatever advantages 
other 


Nonconformists, with all your faults, are after all good 
people, who love your Bible ; but you have wafor. 
nately got into company. You have got asso- 
ciated with a lot of infidels, secularista, and atheists, 
who want todestroy all religion whatever, and wveho are 
using you as tools to gain their privateenda. Now,’ 
said he, ‘accept my new Biblical test, and tho 
Nonconformist, at least the arthodax Nonconfor- 
mist, can get his reward, and we shall still succeed 
in keeping out our common enemy the infidel,’ 
Lord Salisbury thought so meanly of our intelli. 
gence as to suppose that we should not see through 
i ntasitwas. We t it 
strange, for our part, that he should auddenly have 
become so fond of the Dissenters. tion 
reminded us too much of that af the ale an, 
his pariah that he should be happy to bury them 
ish t 0 py to bury them 
n the sooner the better. Had we been 
so forgetful of our own principles as to accept Lord 
Salisbury's offer, we should have done ourselves 
more harm than the Manchester Conference has 
done us good. We looked closer ; we saw what the 
propose) really meant; and the Biblical test, whose 
object was to save the University from 

godless education, was re unanimously by the 
whole Nonoonformist 4 Let us not prove lesa 
consistent and oleareig on this yet more impor. 
tant question of elementary education. Let ua 
adhere firmly to the only tenable that 
where public money is employ education 
given shall be secular, and that w the public 
ys, the public, and the publio alone, shall manage 

e school. And don’t let us he frightened at our 
allies. It is better to join with an ist in a good 
work than with a saint in a bad one. We are 
taunted, after having obtained toleration, with now 
aiming at supremacy. Our opponents seem to think 


seem pained and surprised that we are not more 
sensible of their goodness. We do not want tole- 
ration ; we no man for The time 
is gone by when we were for such favours 
as those. Neither do we seek supremacy, except 
such supremacy aa a free and fair competition may 
bring us. It is not toleration, and it is not supre. 
macy, but equality, and equality alone, which we 
demand. And when this is granted, and not before, 
will there be an end of political Nonconformity.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


In the Upper House of the Prussian Parliament, 
on the 8th, the School In ion Bill was ed 
by the considerable majority of 125 against 70. An 
amendment had been p but it was opposed 
by the Minister of Public Worship, and rejected on 
a division by 126 against 75 votes. The whole of 
the sections were thereafter passed by the House 
as they were brought up fram the Chamber of 
Deputies, and the whole Government Bill then 
became law, by 125 votes against 76, 

Before the bill passed, Pri Bismarck made 
several remarkable speeches. In one of them he 
read same extracts se letters which had been 
addrossed by ‘‘a prominent member of the Centro 
party,” Herr Windhorst, late Hanoverian Minister, 
now a secessionist ally of the Ultramontanes, to 
Canon Kozmian at Posen, and which were seized 


by the police in the canon's house. In one of these 


o canon is requested not to send any more peti- 
tions to the Re and in another by 
a German Catholic op (Ketteler, of Mayence) 


Lord Salisbury said ta us amounted to this, You. 


it very kind on their part to tolerate us at all—they 
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forward in favour of His Holiness the Pope; and 
then the German Princes will not dare to prevent 
such intervention, if they become convinced by 
means of petitions that this would cause much dis- 
content among the Catholics in Germany.” Then, 
turning to the Evangelical party, Prince Bismarck 
said he was not surprised at the attitude of the 
Poles, whose nationality and religion afford grounds 
for opposition which are entitled to respect. 


But I cannot understand the passionate hostility with 
which a great part of the Evangelical members of the 
House, and especially those who had formerly shared 
the Conservative opinions of the Government, to which 
it still adheres, have opposed the bill. Some of these 

ntlemen find that the bill is unnecessary, others that 
ft is injurious. To the former I must remark that the 
Government is the best ju of the necessity of such 
a bill. Herr von Waldau positively declares it 
ws unnecessary ; but eight Ministers, after a thorough 
consideration of the question, have arrived at a different 
opinion ; His Majesty the King shares their views, and 
leave the public to judge who is most likely to be 
right. Another s er thinks that the real 
ebject of the Government is to break with the Conser- 
vative party. To this I can only say that the Govern- 
ment does not desire a rupture, but that if a rupture 
i s to take place, it will be the fault of the Conservatives 
themselves who are preparing it. Four years ago there 
were similar differences between the Government and 
the Conservatives, and then we were also told that we 
were yielding to pressure, but if there was any pressure 
to which we had to yield, it was that of the Conserva- 
tives, who at length compelled us to seck supporters 
among the members of the Left. In this matter, how- 
ever, we are simply actuated by a true pep ag of 
the interests of our country and by the will of our King. 
The Opposition have but one alternative, either to yield 
to the influence which is for the time the strongest and 
. support the bill, or openly to attack the Ministry, over 

throw it, and put a Ministry of their own at the head of 
affairs. If they do not accept this alternative, they will 
not do their duty to the country. 


The Prince then pointed out that since the defeat 
of Catholic Austria and France by Protestant 
Prussia, the German Ultramontanes have entered 
upon the field of foreign political intrigne, and be 
quoted on this subject a despatch which he had 
jnst received from ‘‘one of the most prominent 
German ambassadors at one of the most important 
posts in Europe.” This despatch says that the 
rev which France desires is connected with the 
arousing of religious dissensions in Germany. The 

wer and unity of Germany are to be og ee 

y such dissensions, and the clergy of th 
countries, acting under directions from Rome, are 
to assist by their means in restoring the temporal 
power of the 1 2 a Simultaneously with 
the revenge of ce on Germany, a blow is to be 
struck against Italy.” 

The course taken by Prince Bismarck in bringing 
forward this measure has met with general appro- 
bation in Prussia. Addresses of thanks have 

red in upon him from all parts of the country, 
including many places which are centres of 
Catholic districts. Prince Bismarck has, in fact, 
been compelled to announce, that although hitherto 
he has’ been able to reply to the various addresses 
and tel sent him expressin lh of his 
wey with regard to the Schoo ion Bill, 
hese ‘‘ gratifying signs of public confidence” have 
now become so numerous that he is obliged to 
abandon the attempt to answer them separately, 
owing to the present state of his health and the 
pressure of daily official duties. 


The Government has discovered that the Arch- 
bishop of Posen has been secretly appointed Primate 
of all Poland by the Pope. The Primate, an 
office which has long been extinct, formerly acted 
as Regent after the death or in the absence of the 
King. The archbishop has already acted as Pri- 
mate, advising the Pope on the recent episcopal 
ne or the Russian territory. 

t is stated in a Berlin telegram that the Prus- 
sian Government has decided t a dispensa- 
tion from religious instruction at the public schools 
in cases where proof is adduced t sufficient 
instruction in religion is obtained from other 
sources. The provincial school authorities and the 
administration will have to decide whether the 
instruction thus obtained is sufficient. Notwith- 
standing these concessions, religious instruction 
will remain, as heretofore, an integral part of the 
system and object of education. 

Professor Dollinger is to lecture at the Uni- 
versity of Munich during the coming summer on 
the history of the present time, with special refe- 
rence to religious circumstances. 

It has already been announced that the Austrian 
Government has refused to recognise the Old 
Catholics” as a religious body, or to regard the 
acts of their priests as valid. The reason for this 
is given in the circular issued by the Minister of 
Public Worship. He says that the Old Catho- 
lies“ must be considered as belonging to the 
Catholic Church until they form themselves into a 
distinct religions community. When they do so, 
and make a formal declaration to the authorities to 
that effect, they will enjoy all the advantages 
secured to other sects by the constitution. Until 
then they will have ‘no legal existence which the 
Government can recognise, and consequently all 
marriages contracted before Old Catholic ” priests 
are declared null and void. 

The debate in the French National Assembly on 
the Catholic petitions relative to the temporal 
power of the Pope has been again postponed, 

There is still contradictory news from Rome. 
According to a telegram in the Daily News, arrange- 


Vatican is still going on, however, and what the 
result of it will be it is impossible to predict. A 
tele of the 10th denies that such 2 — 
are le made. Nevertheless, ata public audience 
on the same day, His Holiness stated that the co- 
existence of two Powers at Rome was impossible, 
but — he hoped for the re-establishment of tran- 
uillity. 
. It 4 said that M. Thiers has Coy * the 
Pope to understand that should a council meet in 
foreign territory, he will not consider it as legiti- 
be Roman respondent of the Daily Telegraph 
e Roman co ndent of the Daily Telegrap 
has been interviewing Cardinal Antonelli, The fol- 
lowing is an extract from his letter: 


As to the rumour of an (Ecumenical Council being 
about to be called, the cardinal exclaimed, energetically, 
Why, where could it be held? In what suitable 

lace would the Pope be beyond the probability of 
rouble and disaffection?” He then declared that there 
was no idea of His Holiness either calling an (Ecumenical 
Council or leaving Rome; but he soon afterwards re- 
marked on the possibility of troubles spreading from 
other countries to Italy—implying, as it seemed to me, 
that this contingency would alter the aspect of affairs, 
aud that the Pope might be forced by popular distur- 
bances to quit the Eternal City. I should add, merely 
in explanation of the inference which I drew from the 
cardinal’s observations, and not by any means attributing 
the words to him, that the clerical party here entertain 
the idea that a revolutionary movement is bei 
hatched, which would probably be directed as muc 
against the present Government as 2 — the past. 
In other words, they believe that tho Italian Govern- 
ment, by its policy of conciliation, has alienated the 
4 of all the advanced roformers; and that 
these may some time or another make Rome too hot for 
the King as well as for the Pope. I simply repeat the 
clerical belief without at all endorsing it. The cardinal 
spoke with sorrow and dread of the state of things in 

rance, anticipating the origin in that country, or in 
Spain, of somo such con tion as that which, 
towards the end of last century, set all Europe in a 
blaze ; only, he added, it would this time find more in- 
flammable materials to feed on. a 

The Unita Cattolica, the chief ee of the 
clerical party, in a leading article on kegiving 
Day in Great Britain, exclaims :—‘‘It is only 
through prayer that men succeed in obtaining what 
they wish. The English have shown on this occa- 
sion that their faith in Christ is great. This fact 
convinces us still more, that in a very few years all 
England will again become Roman Catholic.” 


Dr. Pusey has been taken seriously ill, but is 
now recovering. 
Dr. Jeremie, Dean of Lincoln, is reported to be 


sinking fast. 

The London co ndent of the Scotsman is 
informed that Lord Courtenay, the eldest son of 
the Earl of Devon, has joined the Church of Rome. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND Inn Epvucation.—The 
University Tests Bill, the second reading of which 
is fixed for the 20th March, will probably elicit the 
intentions of the Government and of Parliament in 
dealing with the question of Irish Education. 

Tue Buriat Question tn Spatn.—Scandals 
have now arisen in 4 from the refusal of its 
ecclesiastical authorities to permit the burial of 
heretics in Catholic consecrated ground: but in 
future a portion of all cemeteries is to be reserved 
for the interment of those who do not to 
what we can hardly now call the national faith. 

Tue Inte Cuurcu.—One of the Ritualist news- 

pers says it grieves to say that it has heard what 
t considers bad news of the Irish Church ; and it 
states this to be that the Revision Committee have 
cut out of the Ordinal the solemn words, Receive 
the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a priest,” 
&o. The bishops were unanimously opposed to 
this proposal, but it was carried by twenty-four to 
twenty-one. 

MARRIAGES In CuuRCH.—Archdeacon Denison 
— 4 18 9 — the other day A. he had 
noti at whereas 2 increased in propor- 
tion to the population, urch iages were 
nearly stationary. He had reduced the fees, so 
— n oF church . r — 74 — ner ied for 

ree-and-sixpence i were t respec- 
table people, and for six shillings if they were not. 
Still the number had fallen off. 

Lonpon NonconFORMIST COMMITTEE. —At its last 
meeting at the Baptist Mission House, Castle-street, 
the London Nonconformist Committee selected for 
its chairman H. Richard, „ M. P., for deputy- 
chairman, James Heywood, „ and agreed to 
meet fortnightly unless special necessity compelled 
it to meet .ottener. Committees were also a 
pointed to confer with candidates for filling the 
vacancies upon the London School Board, and 
watching generally the progress of the clections. 

THe Prosecution or Mr. Voyvsry.—As an 
illustration of the cost of ecclesiastical prosecu- 
tions, the Nock states that the total cost to the 
Archbishop of York for prosecuting Mr. C. Voysey 
amounts to the sum of 2,300/. r. Voysey has 
paid 50“. in discharge of all claims against him, 
and about 1,200/. have been raised by subscription 
towards paying the cost of the prosecution. The 
archbishop has, therefore, over 1,000/. to pay for 
undertaking a duty which to him, as the head of 
his clergy, must have afforded far more pain than 
pleasure.” 

Tue Bennetr Casx.—The Church Times has the 
following in prominent type :—‘‘ We are enabled 
to state, on authority which is good and sufficient, 
that the judgment in the Bennett case, which has 


* 


Sir Robert Phillimore’s 
sanctioned. We are also informed that bishop 
Thomson and Bishop Jackson decline to coincide 
in this decision. ence the delay.” This state 
ment must be taken for what it is worth.” - 

THe Bricuton Rirvat Case.—The Brighton 
Daily News of Monday states that the Church As- 
sociation has acted upon the order obtained in the 
suit of Hebbert v. Purchas, and that the property 
of the reverend defendant being protected by a 
deed of gift, it is intended to sell the wearing 

l of Mr. and Mrs. Purchas and family. Four 
iffs have entered the house with instructions to 
examine e wardrobe and chest of drawers 
except those containing the apparel of the servants. 

CarprnaL CULLEN oN Epvucation.—Cardinal 
Cullen has issued a pastoral, in which he declares 
in emphatic terms, and not for the first time, not 
alone against mixed education, but also against 
compulsory education and State education. He 
dechares both to be dangerous systems, promoted 
by false philosophers who wish to make experi- 
ments of newfangled and perverse theories on the 
souls of children, systems which ignore God, and 
banish Him from the schools, neglect His revela- 
tion, promote intellectual pride, and exclude all 
safeguards snd restraints necessary to control the 
appetites and passions of youth. 

HE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND THE 
Crerey AND Larry.—The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has expressed a desire for the formation of a 
body of clergymen and laymen for the purpose of 
occasional conference on matters of interest to the 
Church in his diocese, and his wish is now being 
carried out. The conference will be composed o 
the Church dignitaries and delegates from the cle 
and communicant laity of the several deaneries, in 
equal numbers. On Friday evening a meeting of 
the laity in the borough of Faversham was held in 
the vestry of the parish church, to nominate the 
four lay delegates. 

Rerurns on THE Buriat Question.—On the 
motion of the Marquis of Salisbury there has been 
ordered a return of all parishes in England and 
Wales in which any new portion of ground has 
been consecrated to serve as a churchyard during 
the last ten years, and of the approximate extent 
in each case of such portion of ground, distinguish- 
ing those which have been purchased by the parish 
and those which have been purchased by voluntary 
subscription or presented as a free gift; and also 
return of the names of all parishes in England and 
Wales in which cemeteries have been constituted, 
whether under Burial Acts or otherwise, containing 
a portion of unconsecrated ground.“ a 

A Bisnor tx Trovsite.—The Glasgow Star is 
informed, on the most reliable authority, that the 
sermon recently published by the Right Rev. Dr. 
Ewing, Bishop o ll and the Isles, which was 
to have been preached before the Senate of Glasgow 
University, will expose the rev. prelate to a = 
of heresy. The case is to be brought before the 
next r of the College of Bishops of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland. This tribunal is 
com of the six bishops of the Episcopal 
Church, including Dr. Ewing himself; and it is 
expected that the meeting will be held immediately 
after Easter. Dr. Ewing's sermon is said to savour 
too much of the German theology to be tolerated by 


is — 

Mr. Disragit AND THE Buriats BIE. — Mr. 
Disraeli’s absence from the division on the second 
reading of this bill having been a subject of remark, 
he has written an explanation in which he says :— 
„J highly disapprove of the Burials Bill, and was 
in 2 * the whole morning of the debate on 
the second reading, having intended to close the 


"iE 


discussion on the of the tion. But about 
four o’clock Mr. Noel and m were sum- 
moned from the House on matters of urgent impor- 


tance, and though not away for ten minutes the di- 
vision was unexpectedly and suddenly called in our 
absence, and the doors were found locked against 
us on our return. It is my intention myself to move 
the rejection of the bill on the third reading.” 

NONCONFORMISTS AND THE EN DOWID ScHOOL 
Commisstoners.—The London correspondent of the 
Edinhurgh Daily Review says :—‘‘ Mr. Arthur Hob- 
house has resigned his office as secretary of the En- 
dowed Schools Commission, in order to go out to 
Madras as Governor of that Presidency. The office 
of secretary to the Endowed Schools Commission is 
therefore vacant, and a memorial has been pre- 
sented to Mr. Gladstone, signed by forty or fifty 
members of the House of Commons, praying him to 
appoint a Nonconformist to the office. No name 
was mentioned, though I am told that if Mr. Glad- 
stone were to ask, two, if not three, names would 
be mentioned to him. Mr. Gladstone sent a civil 
reply, the substance of which was that if a good 
man were to be found in the ranks of Dissent he 
would have much pleasure in appointing him.” 

Tun Free p Oren Cnunen Sorry AnD 
Cuvren Reronmers.—This society has adopted 
the following resolutions :—‘‘ That this council, 
without offermg an opinion upon the merits ot the 
specific measures suggested at the St. James’s Hall 
meeting, believes that, even if they were all 
desirable and should be all adopted, they would 
fall far short bf the needs of the times and the just 
expectations of earnest and patriotic Churchmen.” 
‘‘That the ultimate decision of the question of 
disestablishment will after all be very much 
in the hands of those classes of the community 
now alienated from the Church, and where 
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7 at Liverpool on Monday, 
. „ J. Thompson, M.A.) gave 
notice that at the next meeting of the presb 
move :—‘‘l. That this presbytery 
as a grievance that Nonconformists are 
| allowed to officiate at interments where 
uired in parish church- 

ill rece 


That the, — eral 
That ress a gen 

val of the Buriale Bill recs 4 introduced by 
into the House of Commons with a 
of the said rer and an 
earnest desire that Mr. Morgan’s bill should speedily 
become the law of the land. 3. That this pres- 


id for the interment, and 
the “apt, b the person who 


Beligions und Benominutional Nebos. 


We to learn from the American papers 
that ‘Profeor Finney, of Oberlin, is lying on a 


The Rev. 8. 8. having resigned his pas- 
torate at Cliftonvi Brighton, the church and 
have given a unanimous invitation to 
brose D. 8 assistant minister to 
Samuel Martin, estminster, who has 


Jonx Kenyepy, D.D.—The Senatus 
of the University of Aberdeen, at their 
i f the 9th inst., conferred the 
Doctor Divinity on the Rev. John 
of 8 „ and of Arts of that 
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ing is held every Monday evening, in 


all the churches named participate; and 


the last advices nobody had been hurt.” 

CHRISTIAN Evipence Lecrurss.—The Christian 
Evidence Society has taken the bold step of hiring 
the Hall of Science, Old-street, for a course of lec- 
tures. They are delivered every Tuesday evening, 
and will be continued until ‘the first Tuesday in 
April. Those lectures already delivered have been 
attended with very encouraging results. The Hall 
of Science is the place 4 teadianeh addresses 
a crowded auditory every Sunday evening, and may 
be regarded as the temple of unbelief in London. 
Eieh successive lecture has been attended by in- 
creasing numbers. Each lecture lasts for an hour. 
A second hour is devoted to discussion. In speak- 
ing on the subject the other day, Mr. B. H. Cowper, 


good which no sum of money could represent. The 


one of the active agents of the society, in his speech | 
stated: that in the course of his e ence in com- 
bating the errors of infidelity he had heard advocated 
in the streets of the metropolis, Mahommedanism, 
ism, Hindooism, J ay amg Popery, Atheism, 
Pantheism, Deism, and, indeed, every form of re- 
igious error and infidelity. 
Lonpon ConGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION, — 
The annual meeting of the East London Congrega- 
tional Association was held in Wycliffe pel 
on Wednesday, the 6th inst. Fifteen pastors out 
of the sixteen whose churches form the association, 
were present; also a good number of deacons and 
subscribers. The report was read by the Rev. 
James Bowrey, hon. sec., the balance-sheet by 
Thomas Scru Esq., treasurer. The mission 
work of the association is carried on in nine 
districts, and has been greatly aided during the 
whole ten years now closed ry the liberality of 
Samuel Morley, Esq.,M.P. The committee drew 
special attention to a beautiful example of the way 
in which suburban Christians and churches could 
do mission work in the crowded — ge The 
Rev. Thomas Stephenson and his friends at West 
Dulwich sustain a mission woman to work in the 
streets around the gational Church, Burdett- 
road, and are doing, it is believed, an amount of 


committee could find an abundance of work for any 
who would like to follow the example of West 
Dulwich. Glancing at work done during the ten 
years of the association’s existence, the committee 
gratefully referred to the fact that in their — of 
the East of London nine prone x ayrme chapels 
have been built— and beautiful structures— 
at a total cost of 62,339/., with sitti for 8,340 
28 Five take the place of old 3 ; in 
our, new churches are formed in the midst of large 
populations. This work has been the work of 
churches and committees i ent of the asso- 
ciation. After the public meeting, the Rev. R. D. 
Wilson, of Craven Chapel, preached the annual 
sermon, and a collection was mace in aid of the 
the mission work of the association. 

A Breve Marre tx Romz.—Rome has wit- 
nessed a Bible Society meeting, held on the night 
of Monday, the 4th inst., at which ‘‘a numerous 


cosmopolitan auditory was t.” The conven- 
ing body was the Italian Bible Society, and the 
— of meeting was the hall of the Argentina 

eatrc, which was crowded to excess. The com- 


y was very distinguished, and consisted of a 
— number of Roman ladies, many members of 
— 


ent, the President of the Italian Senate, 


the room. Thereupon the people commenced cry- 
j Air, air,” and the windows were opened. 
Admiral Fishbourne then read his opening speech, 
in which he demonstrated the great benefits 1 
ä rE ears wengee ation of the W 
of God, is remarks were emphatically cheered, 
and to the surprise of all, not ofily by those who 
were present, but by hundreds who had gathered 
on the square facing the theatre, and who never 
their meee during the whole time the 
lasted. M. Ribetti spoke next, congratu- 
society in the name of the Waldensian 
which was the first in Italy to propagate 
ible. After a few words from other 
Mr. Bruce at length on the hi of the 
Bible Society, and publicly ed the 
Italian Government and authorities for having on 
— coontens rotected the missionaries and 
Bi ers against fanatical clericals. Of course 
aoe Hyacinthe aroused the eee — 4 
speech was repeatedly interru y the lou 
cheering of the assembly. He said that in the 
Bible lies the real greatness of nations, and that 
„ eevee fo Se mens than to the 
Great Charter. Father Gavazzi spoke next, and 
declared that the Italian Bible Society had no other 
object in view but that of enlightening the Italian 
The society did not aim at converting the 
oe to the ry 1 It 1 through 
— e Bible to convert the people 
to the faith, to the old Church of Rome and of 
St. Paul; to the Church which was founded on the 
Word of God, the Bible. 

Mission Cuurcu, Sr. Gs. — The third anni- 
versary of the Mission Church, St. Giles, was cele- 
brated on the 6th inst. with a tea and public meet- 
ing. The mission hall was tastefully decorated, 
and was crowded to its utmost capacity. The chair 
was occupied by the pastor, the v. G. W. 
McCree, and ad were delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Brock, the Rev. James Yeames, the Rev. C. 
Starling ; Messrs. Sedcole and Raymond (deacons 
of the church), B. Pask (superintendent of the 
— seneee Thomas Pavitt, A. J. Glasspool, 
and Mr, Gavin Kirkham, secretary of the Open-air 
Mission. The mission choir sang some pieces in an 
efficient manner, and the interest taken in the pro- 
ceedings was further increased 4 the admirable 
1 of the South London Handbell Ringers. 

n the course of the evening an interesting statement 
was made by the Rev. G. W. McCree. He said 
that the mission church was the offspring of the 
Bloomsbury Chapel Domestic Mission, and was 
formed on Jan. 15, 1869. The church then con- 
sisted of thirty-seven members, but now it numbered 
more than 200. Its history had been most satis- 
factory, and was well fitted -to encourage 
all labourers in poverty-stricken districts. r. 


McCree then went on to say that he and his fellow- 


— 


— 


labourers deemed it their duty to preach the 
Gospel, not only in the Mission Hall, but in the 
0 air, and to visit, not only the members of the 
church, but the inhabitants of the locality at their 
own homes. Special attention was devoted to the 
numerous lodging-houses in the vicinity. Every 
Sunday evening the church was crowded with an 
attentive ti and all the institutions 
connected wit e Mi * * were in a pro- 
rous state. Speaking of the operations of the 
Sick and Destitute Poor Relief Society, Mr. McCree 
stated that 6/. 12s. 3d. had been expended in the 
purchase of voal, 102 5s. 6d. in bread, 19“. 10s. 5d. 
pe gy oa and 30/. 3s. 8d. on meat, and that the 
disbursements for blankets, clothing, tools, 
2 gifts, Ko., had amounted to 27“. 4s. 84d. 
The Maternal Society had assisted twenty-three 
women in their confinement, and the annual excur- 
sion was made at a cost of 17/. 103s. The entire 
income of the Domestic Mission for the year had 
been 1,012/. 5s. lld., and the balance in hand was 
4. 13s. Id. From seventeen to twenty meetings 
and services were held in connection with the 
mission church every week, and altogether the 
work was progressing most satisfactorily. The 
meeting was very enthusiastic. 
CONGREGATIONALISM IN SOUTHAMPTON.—An or- 
ganisation under the designation of the Southamp- 
ton ional Union has been recently brought 
into existence by the united Congregational chu — 
of the town, and its first aggregate meeting was 
held in Above Bar Chapel on Thursday evening, 
when there was a tolerably numerous attendance. 
The principal churches united in this movement are 
those of Above Bar, Albion, and Kingsfield ; and 
its primary objects are to take such action as may 
be considered advisable in reference to matters in 
which the churches have a common interest—to 
promote greater unity both of spirit and of purpose 
among them—and generally to maintain the cause 
of Evangelical truth in its Scriptural integrity and 
purity as the essential and distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the principles of Congregationalism. 
After singing and prayer and the reading of the 
2 an address was delivered by the Rev. H. 
H. lisle, who presided. The Rev. T. March fol- 
lowed with an explanation of the constitution and 
objects of the pro union, the executive body 
or council of which will represent the several 
churches of the town. Mr. W. B. Randall then 
— upon councils of reference, and pointed out 
e advisability of establishing such councils for the 
purpose of hearing and determining disputed ques- 
tions arising within any of the churches, and of 
restoring to such the light and peace which may 
for the time have been lost, while preserving to the 
individual church that independence of action con- 
sistent with the Congregational system. These 
councils would be composed of a number of dele. 
gates from churches within a given locality, to 
whom any church whose internal harmany had 
been impai by conflicting opinions might refer 
the matter in dispute, and aon after a careful 
and impartial examination of both sides, a decision 
was pronounced, it would still be for the church 
who sought their interposition to accept or 
reject it, though this latter alternative need scarcely 
be anticipated when, in counection with the impar- 
tial character of the tribunal, it was remembere:l 
that the particular church itself had set it in 
“motion, and that the onus would therefore rest 
upon that church of refusing to comply with a 
decision which it had distinctly invited. The Rev. 
S. B. Stribling also ke upon the evangelistic 
work of Congregationalism, and suggested the for- 
mation of a lay preachers’ association in connection 
with the union. Other speeches were delivered, 
and the meeting was closed in the usual manner. 


Correspondence, 


— — 
THE WALLINGFORD ELECTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformiat. 

Dear Sin, — The farce is played out, and Wallingford 
is handed over from a distiller to a common brewer, 80 
that we are still in the hands of alcohol. Those who 
witnessed the achievements of this electioneering agent 
in this borough in 1868 very naturally declined to inflict 
upon their neighbours a similar scene of drunkenness 
and revelry in 1872. You cannot fight with a chimney- 
sweep, and escape the smell of soot. Mr. Moffat soon 
found that even the influence of his brother in-law—Mr. 
Morrison—millionaire though he be, was no match for 
three brewers, and all the publicans and beerhouse- 
keepers of the district. 

But there is one element in this case which has 
scarcely received the recognition it deserves. In 
January last Wallingford sent two delegates to the Non- 
conformist Conference held in Manchester, the only 
place in Berks represented in that great gathering—so 
far as Iam aware. On Friday, the 9th February, at an 
influential meeting of Nonconformists held in the 
Thames-street Schoolroom, resolutions were passed, and 
a petition to Parliament adopted, embodying the present 
programme of the League.” How could those who took 
part in that proceeding be zealously affected in favour 
of the return of Mr. Moffat, who declared that he vould 
not vote for the repeal of any clause in the Education 
Bill of 1870! A marked want of enthusiasm was the one 
thing that struck Mr. Moffat and others in the meeting 
at which this declaration was made, and the next day 
he left the town. The conviction is spreading here that 
no man is fit to represent Nonconformists in Parliament 
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who will not vote for the amendment of a measure which 
has sold us into the hands of the dominant sect. No 
Liberal could be returned for this borough without the 
active support of the Nonconformists; and we feel in- 
creasingly that we had better let a Tory of the Tories 
waik into the House without let or hindrance, than be 
represented by a so-called Liberal who ignores or insults 
us so soon as his seat is secure. 
I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
THOMAS BROOKS. 
Wallingford, March 9, 1872. 


THE METROPOLITAN MBMBERS AND MR. 
DIXON'S MOTION. 


To the Kditor of the Nonconformist, 


Sm, —Last session you allowed me to place before 
your readers an analysis of the votes of the metropolitan 
members on Mr.{Miall’s disestablishment motion, with 
a view of showing how shamefully inadequate was the 
support Mr. Miall received from the members for tho 
metropolitan boroughs.” 

I now ask you to publish a similar analysis of the 
votes of the same members on another question deeply 
interesting to Nonconformists, viz., the education ques- 
tion; the division being that on the motion of Mr. 
Dixon, M.P., on the 5th inst. And, to increase the use- 
fulness of the analysis, I reproduce by its ‘side the 
analysis of the votes on Mr. Miall's motion. 

Those members who belong to the Government are 
marked Gov.,“ the Dissenting members Dis., and 
the Conservatives “Con.” :— 


_— — 


Midll’s Mo- [Dixon’s Mo- 
tion, 1871. J tion, 1872. 
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Absent. 


For 
Against. 


City of London. 
Mr. Guschen [Gov.} ............... 
Mr. Craufurd 
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Ald. W. Lawrence Dis. 1 
Baron L. Rothschild Dis. 1 
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I am told that Mr. Reed, one of the members for 
Hackney, would have voted with Mr. Dixon if he had 
had the opportunity of explaining the sense in which he 
did so, and, failing that, that he refrained from voting, 
though he voted against Mr. Forster's amendment, in the 
subsequent division. 

It will be observed that there is a striking resemblance 
between the voting on the disestablishment question and 
on the education question; not only the totals of the 
above columns being nearly the same, but the votes and 
absences of the members being also nearly alike. Yet 
one would have supposed that some of those who were 
not advanced enough to vote with Mr. Miall might have 
voted with Mr. Dixon; but they have once more either 
gone against the wishes of their Nonconformist con- 
stituents, or else have tried to avoid electoral danger by 
shirking the division. 

No facts could more conclusively show the need for the 
conferences which the Liberation Society is holding in 
the metropolitan boroughs, or for the organisation and 
unity of purpose which, I am afraid, are not at present 
to be found in the Nonconformist ranks in London. Only 
six votes out of twenty-two, in constituencies in which 
Nonconformists swarm, and in which there are other 
elements with which Nonconformity readily allies itself 
Not a single vote in the City, Southwark, Tower Ham- 
lets, Marylebone, Greenwich, and Westminster! Surely, 
if it be true that when things are at the worst they 
mend,” improvement cannot be far off. 

A METROPOLITAN NONCONFORMIST. 

March 11, 1872. 


THE LATE MEETING AT BLACKHEATH. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Six, —A letter appeared in your last weck's number 
having reference to a lecture which I delivered on dis- 
establishment at Blackheath on Friday week. A para- 
graph, having reference to the same meeting, appeared 
in the Globe of Saturday week claiming a great victory 
for the friends of the Church, but entirely omitting the 
fact that the victory was obtained in the manner de- 
scribed in your correspondent’s letter last weck. I 
therefore wrote to the Glole stating what their report 


emitted, viz., that the glorious victory was obtained by j 


the Church party coming to récdinoitré, and finding 
that the moetiug was but 4 small one, fetching a batch 
of schoolboys to create a disturbance and outvote the 
friends of disestablishment. Tho Globe, however, has 
refrained from inserting my letter—a specimen of the 
fairness with which we may be expected to be treated 
by the Church party and the journals whieh represent 
them. 
I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 
GBO. W. CONDER. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sirn,—Permit me to express, through your columns, 
a hope that the vacancy in the London School Board 
for the borough of Finsbury may de filled by Mr. 
Stafford Allen (of Finsbury and Stoke Newington), who 
is very familiar by name to the readers of the Noncon- 
Jormis, as a most earnest worker for many years past 
in all the religious and philanthropic movements which 
your journal advocates. And doubtless such of tho 
readers of the Nonconformist as are resident in Fins- 
bury only need to be reminded that Mr. Allen is a ean- 
didate for their support to actord it most gladly. 

As a nephew of William Allen, the honeured coad- 
jutor of Joteph Lancaster in extending education 
throughout this country, and as a member of the 
Society of Friends—a body which has always taken an 
active part in the encouragement of education—Mr. 
Stafford Allen possesses} claims for a favourable recep- 
tion by the borough of Finsbury, in addition to the 
many special and personal qualifications which he is 
known by his numerous friends to possess, 

Yours truly, 
A CITIZEN, 


LAMBETH BATHS MEETING. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sin, —In your excellent report of the closing 
festival at the Lambeth Baths, there are one or two 
errors. One was occasioned by a misprint in the Report, 
which put the aggrogate attendance at 118,000 instead 
of 110,000. The other is the substitution of the word 
„Sunday for Saturday in reference to the two after- 
noon meetings with Messrs, Maudslay's men and the 
General Labeurers’ Sosiety. 

Yours very truly, 
GEO. M. MURPHY. 

Walworth, S. E., March 9, 1872. 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


MR. DIXON’S MOTION. 


The M were the pairs on Mr. Dixon's 
resolutious on the Education Act on Tuesday night 


last week 
FOR. AGAINST. 
Colonel Sykes. Mr. Eastwick, 
Mr. P. A. Taylor. Mr. Charley. 
Mr. W. P. Price, Sir F. Heygats. 
Mr. J. B. Smith. Major Dickson. 
Mr. W. 8. Roden. Hon. F. L. Gower. 


This makes the minority, fticluding tellers, to be 
101 members. 


Mr. Seely, M. P. for N ottingham, has addressed 
the following letter to one of his constituents: 


Dear Mr. Manning,—You will see that I voted with 
the Government last night. Knowing the very strong 
feelings entertained by many of my friends in Nottihg- 
ham inst portions of the Education Act, I would 
gladly have refrained from voting agninst their wishes 
in the matter if I could have done so, When, however, 
the Government stated (and | believe with truth) that 
the practical effect of passing Mr. Dixon's resolutions 
would be to stop the great educational work in which 
the country is en » and to throw its machinery 
into hopeless confusion”; when they also clearly ex- 
pressod their intention to propose next year (if they ro- 
mained in office) a general compulsory law, when the 
whole payment of school fees for indigent children must 
be thoroughly considered, I felt, agreeing as I did with 
these opinions, that it was my duty to support them 
by a vote. I venture to trouble you with this letter, as 
you are the President of the Nonconformist Association, 
and shall be glad for you to make what use of it you 
think well. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


At Wednesday’s meeting of the board the Rev. 
Canon Miller gave notice that he would move at 
the next meeting that the resolution passed in 
December, 1870, deciding that no salaries be given 
to the{chairman and the vice-chairman of the board, 
be rescinded, and that a yearly salary of 1,200/. be 

aid to the chairman from the 25th of March next. 

he motion, as first drafted, included a proposition 
to give the vice-chairman 600/., but at the request 
of Mr. Charles Reed the latter was omitted. A 
long discussion took place on a proposition made by 
Mr. E. H. Currie, that a letter should be addressed 
to the managers of the public elementary schools in 
the metropolis, urging upon them to consider the 
advantages of placing their schools under the 
school board, and explaining the conglitiona on 
which schools are now being taken, Wer by the 
board. There are, he said, 860, publi schools in 
the metropolis, with accomyaodatidn for 275,000 
children; but at lest 90,000 of the seats were 
found to be vegant, and a strong belief prevailed 
that thers was mch toom for improvement in the 


manseycht of the schools. A sum of fully half a 
mu ol sterling was represented by those schools, 


** — rn . 
ea 


-_ * 


and he Was anxious that the views and r&solutions 
of the board on the subject of transfers should be 
directly made known, in order that the parties inte- 
rested might see that transfers could be effected with- 
outa direct and poritive surrender of them ent. 
The motion was objecttd th by some ere on 
the ground that it was unadvisable to do anything 
which would cripple voluntary work, and by others 
that the board had more urgent work on hand 
which required their attention, and ultimately Mr. 
Currie withdrew his motion. Mr. Charles Reed, 


M. P., brought up the report of the Works Com- 


mittee, which was adopted, together with its 
recommendations, including the obtaining of sited 
at Old Ford, Hammond:square, Vant-road, Tooting 
Graveney, and Southwark j ahd an application td 
the Edticition Department to authorise the puts 
chase of sites in Lambeth, and Hackney, for the 
North Battersea new schools, and Hoxton and 
Tooting extensions; also the rentings of schools in 
Blenheim-road, Hornsey-road; Charlotte-street, 
Caledonian-road ; Waterloo-road, Lambeth ; Baker: 
street, Stepnby; East Indfa-road, Broiiley-by: 
bow, Stepney; and Drury-lane. It was full: 

expected that Lord Lawrende would take à farewell 
of the nembors prior to his = continental 
tour, and many members stayed to hear him. 
Much to their surprise, when the agenda paper was 
exhausted, he said, ‘‘ The Board is adjourned,” and 
immediately left the chair without any further 
remark. 


The vacanoy created in the Londoti Schovl Board 
by the retirement of Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, M. P., 
is likely to give rise toatontest. Mt. Hugh Owen, 
of the Poor-law Board, has been for some time 
before the Fitisbury constituency, but his views on 
the teligivus question ate tiot satisfactofy to an in: 
fluential section of the Nonconformist yy oe. 
who have held a meeting on the subject, and have 
persuaded Mr. Stafford Allen, a well-known and 
veteran reformer in the borough, and a member of 
the Society of Friends, to come forward as a can- 
didate. A committee in his support has been 
0 ised, of which we believe Dr. Raleigh, Dr. 
Allon, and a number of influential laymen in the 
school board district of Finsbury, ate membors: 
Mr. Brighty, the working mei's ciindidatt, hits alsv 
fetired in Mr. Allen's favour, and his committéd 
has joined that of which Mr. Henry — is the 
chairman. The address of Mr. Stafford Allen appears 
in our advertising columns. =~ 


LEIcesTER.—The resignation 0 Mr. oo A 
moderately Liberal member of thd\school 0 


this town, has given rise to great lobal eiicitement, 
and thé vadanty will be 1 Steel es ‘ 
cially as the two parties ere gunsnally Snell divided 
—the Rev. D. J. Vaughan, vicar of St. Martin’s, 
and chairman of the board, holding the balance, 
Mr. Alderman George Toller has come forward at 
the request of the Committee of the United Liberal 
Registration Society, the Nonconformist Committee, 
and the Committee of the Working Men’s Associa- 
tion. In his address he says :— 


I am opposed in prineiple to the abe for 
ise 
tho com 


religious purposes of inoney raised minately, by 
public authority, from all dasses of thunity, 

So far as may b8 dohe in accordance with this view, 
I shall, if elected, support evory endeavour, consistent 
with a due regard to economy, to supply the educa- 
tional deficiency of the borough, and bring the 
advantages of education within reach of the poorest 
child. 

It is almost needless to add that I am entirely 

opposed to payments from the rates to denominational 
schools. 
Mr. Luke Turner, who is supported by the clergy 
and Conservatives of the borough, avows himself 
prepared to maintain the cause of — educa- 
tion strictly within the limits of the Elementary 
Education Act, and the of the Bible in 
schools. A few days ago the board decided, by the 
wey | vote of thechairman, the Rev. D. J. as. 
that the Bible should be read in the board schools, 
with suitable explanations. 

BrrMINGHAM.—At a town council meeting on 
Tuesday, the resolution of the school board aski 
for a conference with the council on the subject of 
the refusal of the council to honour the precept of 
the board, was discussed at considerable length. 
Finally, the following motion was adopted by 4 
large majority :—‘‘ That a deputation be now 
— 1 in compliance with the request of the 
school board, and that such deputation be requested 
to inform the deputation from the school board 
that, in the event of the school board resolving not 
to expend any portion of the school rate for deno- 
minational purposes, this council will consent to 
— the precept made upon them by the school 
beard.” The proposal has been accepted by the board. 

SuNDERLAND.—The monthly meeting was held 
on Tuesday, Mr. Alderman Hartley presiding. A 
deputation of Nonconformist ministers and other 
gentlemen opposed to the pa ment of fees in deno- 
minational schools attended, for the purpose of 
presenting a petition prey their views, which 
was recently adopted at a large meeting of rate- 
payers, and had been signed by nearly 8,000 per- 
sons. After two or three members of the deputation 
had addressed the board, the chairman intimated 
that the petition would receive their careful con- 
sideration. Mr. Wilson, a member of the board, 
moved the rescinding of the bye-law authorisin 
the payment of fees in denominational schools. 
long discussion took place, and ultimately the 
debate was adjourned to next meeting. 

SwanskA.—The school board, at their meeting 
on the Ist inst., decided on taking no steps to 
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tly it was resolved 
consider the whole 
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given for their 
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since the Reformation 
schools ; and tha 


gow, it was resolved to 
| vocate’s Education 
certain amendments embodying the views of the 


oon. Ba Dirsicvitrs.—We learn from 


oe 


board went to 


NA 
ef the school 
see a landowner about some sites for 


t to warn the members 
property, or he should put 


board wanted to exc a 
land for a bit of glebe land, which would 
and save about 400/. 
of St. Asaph was neces- 
ess the school board con- 
schools on Sundays to the 
to be used as Church schools. This 


and improvement of existing buildings, 
vy The — 141 * con- 


n i 8 
I, 1872, was 2,077, but 
majority (1,474) of these cases th 
have been approved, 


Sera 


but the plans or 
under consideration. The 
been 194, and 253 ap- 
lications are 


are 
number of withdrawals has 
plication have been refused. The 
classified as follows :—Church of E 
British, 100; Wesl 


ryan 96; Roman 
nited Methodist, Free Church, 
; Primitive Methodi 
ist New Connexion, I; 
ish, undenominational, 
this last head, it is stated, are included 
plications for grants in aid of denomina- 

in which undenominational deeds 
have been adopted in the course of official corre- 


Tux ScHooL-RATE Prosecution IN SALFoRD.— 
ursday evening a meeting was held at the 
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SS 
1 Room, — * 
blicl ting F. * * 
1 ie whic was seized at his house 


by Mr. Warburton’s friends, 
ruing it to him. A silver plate 
4h d bore the fp in 
:—‘* Firet seizure for the Salford school - 
in table, seized from Mr. Willian War- 
authorities of Salford, and sold by 
i the school-rate, was purchased by a few 
friends, and presented to him in token of their 
proval of his concientious refusal to the school- 


rate for the of . ord, March 
Willi a working man, 
ded. Mr. E. Wilkinson ted the table 


who i said he was ex- 
‘fer suo 4 tath of roval and 
t was not 


— . great bulk of the 
people wers inclined to be very loyal, and to 7 
out the law, whatever the law might be. He h 
been assailed from various directions and described 
: * i and — it Ry 
pleasan a ti of men who approved o 
what he af pinky and agreed with 4 principle 
that actuated him. He would ask them if a law 
was compelling the people to attend a par- 
ticular church whether they would obey that law ? 
Would those who di ved of the course he had 
taken obey it? [He ventured to say they would not. 
He was unable to see the difference between a law 
compellitg them to attend a certain church and a 
0 ed them to pay for the support 

of the dovtrines of any particular 
church. He t therefore it was his duty to 
refuse to pay the 


ool- rate. .) Mr. F. 
Bowker moved a resolution p the meeting 
to promote a branch of the National Education 
League for Salford, in order to secure such an 
ameridmefit of the Education Act of 1870 as would 
énsuté that the school boards and the State should 
make provision solely for secular instruction which 
all children might receive iti gommon. Mr. Z. 
Hulme seconded the resolution, which was adopted ; 
and the meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to 
the chairman. 


Imptrial Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The Lords have had little business before them 
during the week, but several bills have been for- 
warded through various stages, On Friday there 
was a discussion raised by Lord SALisBury on the 

licy of vernment for the ' 

rd Kntungixr said that the present system of 
Government had become unworkable. He had re- 
commended Her Majesty's subjects at the Cape 
either to return to the position of a Crown colony 
or go forward to * of responsible govern - 
ment. The real difficulty was in the jealousies 


le 


between the east and west. Before long the whole of | acq 


tho berritories in South Africa would probably form 
one i under the British Crown, in which 
event 1 2 22 ac: 
company the change. n Monday the appoint- 
. & joint select committee on tramways in 
the metfopolis was to. Yesterday the 
Publie P (Ireland) Hill was read a third time 
and passed, and the Duke of Somerser moved 
fot a select committee to inquire into the present 
state of the harbour and forti of Alderney. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


On Thursday, amid general cheering, Mr. Henry 
JAMES gave notice of a bill — with corrupt 
24 45 at elections, and providing a tribunal 

or the trial of persons guilty of such practices. 
COMPENSATION TO MRS. GORDON. 

Mr. GLApsTong, in reply to Mr. M‘Arthur, 
stated that there was no parallel between the claims 
of ex-Governor Eyre and Mrs. Gordon, of Jamaica, 
and it was not the intention of the Government to 
propose that the House should vote any sum of 
money to her for the heavy losses she had sus- 
tained in consequence ef the execution of her husband 
and the destruction of her property.” 


THE POPE. 

In reply to Mr. Kinnaird, Lord Enrietp said 
that Her Majesty has received no certain informa- 
tion as to the intention of the Pope to quit Rome, 
and no application has been made to Her Majesty’s 
Government to place at the di of His Holiness 
a residence either at Malta or in any other portion 
of Her Majesty's dominions. ( Hear, hear,” and 


laughter. ) 
THE LIQUOR-TRAFFIC. 

Sir R. ANSTRUTHER gave notice that, on the 
second reading of the Spirituous Liquors Retail 
Bill, he would move an amendment that no scheme 
ol licensing authority and control would be satis- 
factory to that House which did not give to the 
ratepayers, by means of elected representatives, at 
1 a concurrent voice with the magistrates in the 
issue and regulation of licences for the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks. 

EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
The main business of the evening was the dis- 


cussion of this bill. On the motion for its second 


| parishes and boro 


reading Mr. A. Hexsert moved, by way of amend. 
ment, a resolution against the employment of 
school-rates—either directly or indirectly—in 

In an elaborate argument the hon. gentleman 
contended that whilst it was the duty of the State 
to teach its children what to think in matters of 
ordinary life, it was no part of its functions to 
teach what they were to think on religious matters, 
Whilst acknowledging tie high respect for the 
Scotch character, there was,” he said; one 
great feature in it which did not command out 
respect, and that was the austere, the narrow, the 
gloomy, the harsh character which marked their 
theology. (Laughter.) He was glad hon. mem- 
bers did not believe that such was the case, be- 
cause if they did not it was a sign, at all events, 
that they did not approve it.” When he quoted 
Mr. Bickle in support of this remark he was met 
by much laughter. There could be no doubt that 
religious teaching would be given under this bill at 


the expense of a rate. 
The teacher must be paid, the books, the rooms in which 


the teaching was given, must be paid for, 
and would all cost something. But the indirect 
effect would be very much ter. When 


people said that in Government schools they required 
thet religion should be taught, nobody in this House 
or outside it meant religion in the abstract. What the 
meant was theif own particular religious opinions, If 
what was meant was feligious teaching belonging to no- 
body in particular and embracing every body—if such a 
thing could be—then every member in the House ouglit 
to vote for an amendment which would throw open the 
doors of the schoolhouse after school hours to the 
ministers of every religious body, so that all might have 
an equal o nity of teaching. He did not think for 
a moment that members were pre to do that ; and 
as they were not, that settled the question very dis- 
tinetly. When we said religious teaching was wanted 
in national schools, we meant the teaching of no par- 
tievlar sect or. body. Well, as there must slings Bo a 
great conflict going on between various religious opinions, 
the eflect Vi over the schoolhouse to the 
majority of a school board or the majority of the rate- 
payers would be to interfere very materially in this 
conflict of opinions. There could not be slightest doubt 
as to the advan that would be conferred on that 
sect or body which pened to have the control of the 
schoolhouse. There were three questions which he 
wished to aa. First, was it in the interest of secu. 
lar education if this religious education was mixed 
up with it? t not the experience which wo 
had in England to be some sort of guide in legislating 
for Scotland? He — ta to —＋ whether we — 
| to learn anything from whet was ing aroun 
us? Had it not happened again and again that school 
boards bad heen clobied upon © wrong ianue | Instead 
of the question being as to the election of the best men, 
school were rather elected the religious 
cry. Scotchmen were like ourselves in this matter, and 
religious differences were as rife in Scotland as in 
England ; and, under this system, were they not likely 
to ear by year as with us! He knew of one 
case in whick the minority of a school board retired 
from its offices because, having been elected for a par- 
ticular religious purpose, it was unable to carry out 
that purpose ; and in another case with which he was 
there was a threat to do the same, It was 
better to raise a religious discussion that night than 
leave it as heritage to all the school boards 
in Scotland. How were you to deal with the 
Roman 7% - difficulty 2 Scotland, Waar in 
some of towns, there were largo ies 
of Roman Catholics } Bishop Goss, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Liverpool, said that while he would build all 
the denominational schools for Roman Catholic children 
he he should be content that the residue of 
Roman lic children should go into secular schools, 
but he would oppose to the utwost of his power their 
going to a school where there was an y ooh ible or any 
sort of religious education. Bishop was consis- 
tent, and the course here indicated was, from his point 
of jview, quite justifiable. In the large towns of Scot- 
land, where there was a Protestant majority upon the 
school board, how was this difficulty to be overcome 
Not, he thought, by the time-table conscience clause. 
The second question he would ask was, whether it was 
a good thing to mix religious with secular teaching 
For his part, he thought it an unfortunate thing to mix 
up these two kinds of teaching. He agreed entirely 
with those who said that secular instruction alone was 
starvation diet for the moral and spiritual nature of any 
child ; but he was og pe that, where chil- 
dren were now taught to believe, it would often be 
better to teach them to inquire, and judge for them- 
selves. The great 4 was, What was the best, 
highest, purest teachiug to reach this higher nature; 
and if they relega this work to school boards, 
constructing a State machinery for the purpose, and 
if you did not appeal to all earnest men in 
the country to do what they could for the 
solution of this great problem, religious teaching would 
not improve among us, and would not possess the purity 
or exercise the influence which was desired. The mind 
of a child was a very tender thing, and we should not 
take advantage of its willing credulity to impress upon 
it the religious opinions which at the time we happened 
to hold. However this might be, any religious body 
suffered if shielded from conflict and fair competition 
with other religious teaching. Yet this was what the 
bill would do. It would give an unfair advantage to the 
opinion which happened to command a local majority, 
and would stereot that opinion throughout the 
a of the country. His complaint 
inst the bill, as against the Act of 1870, was that 
ere was a most unfortunate inversion in the matter ; 
that, where it should bring men together to co-operate 
in a common work in friendliness and a neighbourly 
. it would come as 4 sword between them; and, on 
the other hand, where yoy wanted lite, energy, and dit, 
ference of opinion, the bill would inflict a sort of 
paralysis. The last question he had to ask was whether 
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the mixing up of those two things was for the of 
‘the whole community. The highest office of the Go- 
vernment he believed was te teach the nation that 
which M be taught and which ought to be left 
‘alone. was a party abroad—he knew not whether 
it had any influence in this country—which was 
mot uni do flinch from the position of 
peas Yeaching of such religion as it believed 
be h to the le. It might be that we should 
tion of much power, 
he would ask the House 
them with an 


by giving them the 


example of em the authority of State in 
favour of teaching. Feeling strongly 
as he did on the subject, he did not for a single moment 
hesitate to say that what he claimed from the Govern 


which tad been made by his t hon. friend the Vice- 
Preddent of the Committee of Council when he intro- 


prevented the use of any catechism or formulary. If it 
‘was right to teach the subject-matter itself, it was but 
reasonable te allow those by whom it was to be taught 
to teach & in the best way they could. It it hada value, 
that value was that it showed the Government knew 
they Were acting on a wrong principle. He d 

‘that when secular education was given it should be 


acce it as a supernatural 
and those who did not do s, all es 
combined in treating it with t respect. Whatever 
view a man might take on the subject, it would bea 
poor standard of the advance of civilisation that 
respect should be denied. But he was neverthe- 
less certain that the placing the Bible in our schools by 
way of ending the controversy—and he said that, having 
once held a contrary opinion—would be rather to 
diminish than to increase the estimation in which it was 
held. To take such a course was unworthy of those 
‘who believed in it as a supernatural revelation. They 
were thus putting it forward to shelter themselves under 
it, and to hide what they really meant by the words 
secular education. He knew the defence of the present 
bill would be the same as that which was u in the 
case of England. He might be told, You may be 
right or wreag, but that for which you ask is not in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the people.” Well, that, 
he „was an argument which ought not to 
have the slightest influence on the conduct of the 
House. (Cries of Hear, hear.” and a laugh.) The 
real question was, whether the bill was in principle bad 
er good, and if he might venture to point a moral, it 
would be that the difficulties in which the Government 
found themselves daily involved and their waning popu- 
larity were to be table to their having chosen in 
all measures to act in accordance with what they 
believed to be the feeling of the country and the amount 
of support they were likely to receive. 
Mr. TREVELYAN, erring to discuss the measure 
from a purely educational point of view, protested 


~goose chase after an impossible ideal, and an 
oe i 1 
The bill h yi a would enable the 
Scotch people ect the organisation of the 
educational means of which they already had an 


abundant supply. — — this declaration he 
oan aie run rapidly over eading points of the 
ul, indicating where he thought it — amend- 


ment, and objecting chiefly to the increase in deno- 
minational grants and to the admission of new deno- 
minational schools to a share in the t. Leaving 
to the school boards to determine what the educa- 
tion was to be had proved a great source of strife 
and bitterness in many places ; and they knew that 
the result of that latitude of function combined 
with the cumulative vote had been to keep educa- 
tionists off the school boards and to place on them 
denominationalists. It was a misfortune in a case 
like that that the national voice of Scotland came 
to Parliament through the medium of ecclesiastical 
assomblies. But even these assemblies in this 
instance were by no means all of one mind, and he 
maintained that if they appealed, not to what after 
all was not a very great majority of the clergymen 
— 7 were 3 in thi * 
n y 4 regard to their own ition, but b 
6 rogard for their brethren—but to the people of 
d, they would find that the religion which 
they wished to have taught in the education of 
their children was not the ion of the catechism, 
but the religion of the Bible. As far as the machi- 
2 of election was concerned, the Government 
shown some confidence in the people. Let them 
com their work by trusting the people still 
fu Let them ise no denominational 
school built after the —— of this bill, and, for- 
bidding the teaching o — and catechism, refuse 
to — a any 2 T —— the 
operation of a system wo of the antecedents of 
Scotland. (Hear.) K 
Mr. C. Dalxrurir thought the bill too sweep- 
* many parts, particularly in the universal 
lishment of school boards, and most unsatis- 
factory in regard to religious instruction. He 
would be no party to any plan which made the 
religious instruction of children contingent upon the 
mere chance of a majority of a school board con- 
senting to permit it. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. MLaxxx approved the general scope of the 
bill, for which, with all its faults, he should vote if 
the question were one of rejection or acceptance. 
But there were one or two points to which he 
desired to refer. It was proposed in the early — 
of the bill to parcel Scotland into three or four 
districts, and each of these districts was to be 
placed under the charge of a highly paid Govern- 
ment official who was to advise the Government as 


the amendment, which he described as a 


to the necessities of his department, and to perform, 
in other words, the work carried on in Rngland by 
the school inspeetors. Rach of these officials was 
to be invested with powers which would make him 
almost absolute and despotic in his own department. 
The subject was one on which he thought they 
were entitled to more information than they hed 
yet obtained. (Hear, hear.) With regerd to the 
subject of religious education, id Was one upon 
which there was considerable difference of opinion 
in Scotland, and he chould be glad to disabuse many 
hon. gentlemen of the opinion that those who advo- 
cated seetiar education were indifferent to religion. 
(Hear, hear.) The opposite was generally the case, 
and there were many who advocated secular educa- 
tion because they believed that religious education 
as it was now carried on in schools was little, if 
anything, better than asham. (Hear, hear.) De- 
nominational schools in Scotland ought not to be 
encouraged ; on the contrary, they should be in- 
duced to m themselves in the national schools. 
And, with that object in view, he had put an 
amendment on the paper Which, however, he should 
be happy to withdraw in favour of another amend- 
ment More happily worded, of which notice had 
since been given. Whatever might be said in favour 
of denominational schools in land, little could 
be said in Scotland, for with the exception of the 
Roman Catholics, and of the 3 ¥ pe 
were very few in number, the views en on 
educational subjects by members of the other 
denominations were strongly o to denomi- 
national education, and anything in the shape of 
catechisms or religious formularies was decidedly 
unpopular, He could not imagine why the Govern- 
ment, after the course which they had taken in 
England, should leave this question to be fought 
out in every school board in Scotland, (Hear, 
hear.) At the same time, he was clearly of opinion 
that the Bible should be taught in schools, and not 
merely read ; for merely to read the Bible to young 
children without any explanation, or, at least, the 
same pains bestowed upon it as any other book, 
was a perfect mockery. He believed that the 
schoolmasters were honest men; it was their in- 
terest to teach in unison with the feelings of the 
people, and he did not believe that one of them 
would so far pervert his office as to try and transfer 
children from one Church to another. (Hear, hear.) 
After all, legislation in such matters must be in 
accordance with the — and wishes of a people. 
The results of the opposite course of action were 
seen in the metropolis, where it was sought to close 
the public-houses compulsorily upon Sunday. 


Mr. Powe. objected to the clause in the bill 
which dealt with the grants for schools. He knew 
the case of a munificently founded school which he 
feared, would, contrary to the wishes of the founder) 
be transferred to the school board. With respect 
to eo Bry 1 difficulty 42 he 
was to to d espe y in mining 
distriota, Roman Catholto children attended Pro- 
testant schools. He ted the time-table con- 


science clause had not been adopted in the present 
bill. It had worked well in England, it had been 


adopted in the colonies, and he saw no reason why 


it should be withheld from Scotland. He trusted 


that the time was not far distant when there would 
be in operation in all parts of the kingdom a mode- 
rate and carefully adapted system of compulsion, 
but the country must be prepared for a considerable 


xpenditure in carrying out a compulsory system 


e 
which should be of universal application. 

Mr. GraHam approved of the Lord Advocate’s 
bill, which he believed would meet with the general 
approval of the Scotch people. At the same time, 
while no doubt ample provision was made for 
quantity in the matter of Scotch education, he 

uestioned whether adequate guarantees were taken 
or quality. The superiority of the system of edu- 
cation which had prevailed in Sco was univer- 
sally acknowl , and it would be greatly to be 
tted if the high standard — 1 in her public 
schools were lowered. The Scotch Department of 
the Privy Council would not be chosen by the 
ple of Scotlaud, nor would it be subject to the 
i control of Parliament, and that being tho 
case, he looked upon it as a defect in the t 
scheme that so much power was given to that body. 
He disbelieved in the competence of a Government 
to interfere with the religious education of children ; 
ead peers of pw. were 2 dearer 17 
im than the principles of religious equality. 0 
did not see the — or 2 of oe 
upon the ratepayers the 50,000/. which was 
present borne by the heritors ; but he acknowledged 
that the school boards would be improved by having 
upon them a fair representation of the ratepayers. 


Mr. M‘LaGAan with those hon. members 
who stated that there was really no religious diffi- 
culty in Scotland. In the 4, hial schools 


in Scotland the Bible and the Catechism had been 
read and taught ever since the schagls had been 
established. Nor was there any religious difficulty 
so far as the Roman Catholics were concerned, for 
Roman Catholic parents did not object to their 
children attending the Bible glasses. But there 
was a party who objected to paying for religion, 


and on account of the difficulty that he thouyht | 


would be experienved he had come to the conclusion 
that they should have a national system of educa- 
tion which united literary and moral instruction 
and a separate religious instruction. He believed, 
however, that the great majority af the people of 
Scotland were in favour of an education which 
would admit of the Bible and the Bible alone being 
taught in the schools, and he thought that the Bible 
might be read, but that no formularies should be 


taught in the schools. He agreed with the hon. 
member for Edinburgh that the a ar now 
contributed by the heritore should not be thrown 
away or put into the pockets of the heritors. If 
the bill were — in certain iculars he 
— — it might be made a good education bill for 
Scotland. 

Sir G. Montcomery rogrettod that the bill had 
not followed more closely the recammendations of 
the commissioners on various points which he in: 
dicated, and objected to the establishment of school 
boards where there was no deficiency of odu 

ially on the ground of expense. He hoped thé 
bi would 


be very considerably altered in o itte d. 


ear.) | * 

Mr. Gotrury said it wis hot his intention to 
vote for the motitin of the hot. member for Notting- 
ham, rr Was he prepared to support as a whole 
the iN of the Lord Advocate, inasmuch as it pro- 

osed to perpetuate the system which was now 
bing carried out under the provisions of the 
English Education Act. If this system were 
adopted in land and Scotland, there must be 
denominatio education in Ireland, end the 
Government must yield * the demands df the 
Roman Catholie clergy. n the town which he 
represerted (Sunderland) great bitterness had arisen 
under the Act of 1870; and many of the advocates 
even of the denominational system admitted that, 
unless the Act was amended, there would year by 
year be increasing religious animosity such as ought 
not to exist in any civilised community. Hv hojtd, 
therefore, that the denominational clauses in the 
present bill would be modified. 

Mr. Feriycr scarcely knew whether to wish for 
the failure or the success of this Education Bill as 
its at present. On the one hand, he wel reece 
to it that it was the ** Education ae 
had ever bean offered, or tha werd gh 
likely to be offered. He also * that it Was 
likely to work smoothly in general, and that its 
machinery Was likely to cope suco fully with the 
mass of ignorance which existed. ese were great 
eevee | but, on the other hand, he felb very 
deeply that there wee disadvantages, and that the 

tice they were asked to pay for this bill was a very 
eavy oe, It was that they should consent to 
what, in his opinion, was neither more nor less than 
a system of concurrent endowment; that they 
should sanction an indefinite extension of the de- 
nominational system and of the system of payment 
from taxes and rates for supporting sectarian in* 
struction. He should have preferrdd a more trul 
national system, which every ratepayer bould ha- 
supported without any violation of the fights 
constience, In his opinion, the religious instruc- 
tion of the people of Scotland might very safely 
have been left to the le and the churches of 
Scotland. (Hear, hear. ey would have risen 
equal to the occasion, and future generations would 
not have grown up less earnest and devout than 
the araank gene were, 


Mr, Ona-E wind commented at length on the 


clauses, but laid his greatest sttuds on the itju 
which would be done to the paroghial échools an 
the cause of ous education. e computation 


of 92,000 as the number of children who ought to 
be at svhool, but who were receiving no education 
at was a considerable exaggeration. here 
could these 92,000 children live? It must bo in 
the cities and boroughs, for, with the exception of 
the West Highlands the means of education were 
sufficient in ali the country districts. (Hear, hear.) 
In 1867 nese 3 one omnia at school for 
every 6.3 of the population—a larger proportion 
than could be found in Germany or the nited 
States. Vet the Lord Advocate by this bill Ma 
stroyed the schools of the very districte in W 
there was sufficient. education, He destroyed the 
ish schools, which were the boast and pride of 
tland. Unless the Government brought in a 
bill more in vonformity with the feelings of the 


ight 4 
EE. ‘the peuple would cast’ aside the public 


cast aside 

ante and rates, and erect schools for themselves 

ounded on the principles of the great and pious 
John Knox. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. PIKxrAin said that this was the seventh bill 
which had been brought in for the oducation of 
Scotland since 1854. During the time that had 
ela since then three genorations of school 
children had grown up either without any educa- 
tion at all, or with the imperfect education which 
the first bill of 1854 was intended to rectify. Yet 
they had been told that night that thero was no 
lack of education in Scotland, and that there was 
no necessity for this bill. This arose from the cir- 
cumstance that in Scotland they nourished their 
own traditions, and they were unwilling to renounce 
them. (Hear, hear.) Now, with respect to the 
deficiencies of education in Scotland, the commis- 
sioners told them of one place where there was a 
population of 6,000 persons, of whom only forty- 
eight could write their own names. In the towns 
of Scotland there was great educational destitution. 
It had been stated that there were 4,500 schools in 
Scotland; what did that mean? The average 
number of persons attending schools in Scotland 
was seventy-two for each school; multiply that, 
and they found that there was a deticiency, for 
they got 235,000 children who were not at any 
wchool, because there ought to be 550,000 at school, 
or one in six of the population. Some Scotchmen 
threw the blame of all this upon the Irish, but Dr. 
Blair had discovered that 55 per cent. of the Sooteh 
factory children could not write their own names. 
The cause of all this was ccclesiastical jealousies. 
(Ucar, hear.) In former times the Scotch Church 
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scheme were tried in towns where at present there 
were insufficient means of education. 

The Lorp Abvocarx, in reply, pointed out that 
the — willy amendment would be most pro- 
tably di in committee. 80 also he post- 
to the same stage most of the objections 
to the details, but he replied at length to the 
charge that the quality of education would be 
— by the bill, and also to the financial objec- 

ons. 


CoLLins regretted to see in this bill the 
hear. ) 
in the 


ham last session attempted to repeal it, the 
House reaffirmed it. It had given satisfaction to 


hours 


the t bulk of the electors of this kingdom “No, 
no }—end if 18 was good for it ought to be 
good for the other parts of the United Kingdom. 

bill dealt very unfairly with the subject of re- 

Hear, hear.) The conscience 

worked irably in the public schools in 
In this Scotch Bill no opportunity was given for the 
teaching of re because the bill enacted that 
sectilar education should go on four hours con- 
sectttively. He did not know any school in this 
cotintry th which the teaching went on for four 


consécttively. ö N 
Mr. ANDERSON said a very e and influential 
had been held that evening in Glasgow in 
rapport of the bill but the m wished the 
to be so as to make it of a very much 
less denominational character. He lated 
the Lord Advocate on havi 
the best educational bill that ever been passed 
for that country, though he should wish to see it in 
some He objected to the exten- 
sion of the denominational system any further, and 
he could see no good reason why the teaching of the 
catechism and religious formularies should not be 
excluded from tlie schools. In the spirit of the 
amendment he cordially concurred, but he could 
not vote for it as 3 psy in opposition to the second 


reading of the bi 
r. ItaInGworrtu suggested to his hon. friend the 
member for N that he should rest satis- 
fied with the tone of the debate, and should not 
his amendment to a division. Lord Bury ob- 
ſeoted to its withdrawal. 
The House divided, and the numbers were— 
For the amendment 6 


clause 


Tri bill n en read a second time. 
(The minority of six was com of Captain F 


Beaumont (South Durham), Mr. Dillwyn (Swansea), 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson (Carlisle), Mr. Parry (Carnarvon- 
shire), Mr. Sta leton (Berwick), and Mr. Watkin 
Williams (Denbigh). Mr. James White acted as 
teller with the hon. member for Nottingham. ] 

Lord Hartington consented, to a return moved for 
ny Mr. P. Smyth relating to Irish absenteeism. 

e return, he said, had been in the possession of 
Government for the last two years, and when pro- 
duced would, he thought, be found to be obsolete 
and worth very little. 

The Pacific Islanders’ Protection Bill was read a 
. time, and the House adjourned at two 
0 ‘ 


THE AON OF KING THEODORE. 


Or Friday, the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuER, 
in reply to Sir 8. Northcote, stated that Prince 
Alamayou of Abyssinia, the son of King Theodore, 
had been removed from the care of Captain Speedy 
in India because he was not likely to receive a good 
education in that country. He is now eleven years 
old, and on account of his health and ignorance the 
Government, who stood in loco parentis to him, 
th t it undesirable to send him to an English 
school. He had been placed, however, under the 


care of the headmaster of Cheltenham School, with 


whose family he is to live. He is an ex ingl 
bright, tractable child, and promises extremely w 
The Government is anxious he should have a good 

ical education, not only for his own sake and 

we are under a sacred duty towards him, 
and not only because Her Maj the deepest 
interest in him, but because the day may come 
when his character and acquirements may 
be of the greatest consequence as a means of 
civilising one of the most backward and miserable 
parts of the world. 
WELSH COUNTY COURT JUDGES. 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, 
Mr. O. Mondax, with especial reference to the 
recent appointment of Mr. Homersham Cox, moved 
a resolution declaring that, in the opinion of the 
House, it is desirable that the — of a county 
court district in which the Welsh language is 
r should be able to speak and under- 
stand that language. Mr. Parry seconded the 
motion, and Mr. Hansury-Tracy suggested the 
insertion of the qualification, ‘‘as far as the limits 
of selection will allow.” Mr. Scounsie.y thought 
the matter one rather of administration than for the 
interference of Parliament. The motion, with Mr. 
Han Tracy’s qualification, was <0 b 
Mr. H d, Mr. M Arthur, and Mr. H. Ric 5 
Mr. War WILLIAMs condemned the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Homersham Cox, into which he main- 
tained the consideration of fitness had never entered. 
After some observations from Mr. O. Stanley, Mr. 
Bruce said the Lord b> not meer had only followed 
the practice of his predecessors. But, on further 
consideration, he was of opinion that there was 
much force in the objections to the system, and 
therefore, with the limitation suggested. by Mr. 
Hanbury Tracy, the Government would agree to 
the motion. 

THE RECTORY OF EWELME. 

Mr. Mowsray again directed attention to the 
presentation to thewectory of Ewelme. He did not 
impugn the fitness of the present incumbent, but 
maintained that his nomination was a direct and 
wanton violation of the Act of Parliament and of 
the statutes of the University. The words limi- 
ting the presentation to a member of the Convoca- 
tion of Oxford he said had been introduced into the 
Act by the Lord Chancellor, and considering that 
Mr. Gladstone's nominee had only appeared before 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University on the 22nd 
of November, he would not be a member of Convoca- 


| oe 1 
tion or entitled to be presented to the rectory until 
May. The document, therefore, under the Great 
Seat him contained a misstatemewt. Mr. 


Mowbray also denied Mr. Gladstone’s assertion that: 


he had an unlimited area of selection for the Regius 
Professorship of Divinity at Oxford. 


Mr. GLADSTONE repeated that it was no business 
of his whether the incumbent had gone through the 
forms of qualification or not. There was no parallel, 
he con between this and Sir R. Collier's 
case, because the Government had no power to 
confer the qualification for office ; nor had the quali- 
fitation anything to do with the duties of the post. 
He denied that membership of Convocation’’ 
implied education at the University, and if the 
words introduced in the Lords had been understood 
so to limit the rights of the Crown, it would have 
been his duty to advise the Crown to withhold its 
assent. It was not a colourable qualification which 
the incumbent had uired, but one solid, sub- 
stantial, and perfect. Nevertheless, he admitted 
that primd facie the natural course would have 
been to look for an Oxford man, in the absence of 
reasons to the contrary, and these reasons Mr. 
Gladstone explained were the recommendations he 
had received as to the incumbent’s eminence as a 
divine, and his ill-health, which made his immediate 
— to a more salubrious neighbourhood desi- 

e. 

Mr. Harpy contended that the Act intended the 
qualification of membership of Convocation to exist: 
at the time the presentation was made. Otherwise 
an undergraduate might have been chosen, 8 


n he took his degree. 


ther Mr. Gladstone approved the restriction or not, 
he was bound to observe it, and not to interpret 
the statute wantonly and arbitrarily. Mr. HXLXV 
thought it a pity that the Premier should have laid 
— open to disagreeable remarks which he could 
n nsay. 

Some further observations were made by Mr. 
Watkin WILLLIAus and Mr. Scou kro. Mr. Bov- 
VERIE, while admitting the conscientiousness of the 
Prime Minister, that he should amuse 
his leisure hours by driving coaches-and-six through 
Acts of Parliament, and that he alone should e 
such curious views of the meaning of statutes. 
There was no doubt whatever that the Act con- 
templated an Oxford man in the ordi sense of 
the word, and he had authority for stating that 
Lord Salisbury had consented to the words of the 


limitation on the coming wy | that they meant 
— —— 82 mye curriculum. 

any private patron, he ve suggested. 
such an evasion of the Act? Mr. Bovverix also 
referréd to Mr. Gladstone’s declaration that, rather 
than agree to this limitation, he would have advised 
the Crown to veto the bill. Mr. Brvucsz, in Mr. 


Gladstone’s absence, explained that what he meant 
was that he would have withdrawn the bill. Mr. 


intment. 
the House, Colonel Bartre.or 
the charge Mr. Bouverie had 0 
whereupon he denied that he had any such 
thing. It was the royal assent n 
affecting the rights of the Crown which he had 
ken of wi ing. To this Mr. Bouvertzand 
J. Manners replied that the Queen's consent 
must have been signified long before the bill got to 


a . 

The House went into committee on the Royal 
Parks and Gardens Bill, and completed the con- 
sideration of the clauses. 


The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuEr tm 
a bill au ising the M litan Board of Works 
to acquire the uted of land on the Thames 
Embankment. r. W. H. Sirsa, whose motion, 


set down for the f 

by the — taken by 
expressing his regret 

bring it on, offered no opposition to the first read - 
ing. Ultimately it was that whenever 
the question of principle was raised, whether on 
the second ing or in committee, a Government 
night should be given to the bill. 


The House adjourned at two o'clock. 


On Monday Mr. Mundella also gave notice of a 
bill to reduce the hours of labour of children and 
young persons employed in factories. 

THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


The House having gone into committee of supply 
on the Army Estimates, and resumed the debate 
on the vote for the number of men for the service 
of the coming financial year, which Mr. Holms had 
moved to reduce from 133,649 to 113,649, Lord 
Ex.cuo criticised the details of Mr. Cardwell’s 
scheme. Mr. Jacos Briaut, in a powerful speech, 
supported Mr. Holms’s amendment, contrast- 
ing the Government's economical pledges on the 
hustings with its present extravagant policy. 
and su uently Mr. Pra took the same 
ground. Sir Joux Paxixdrox opposed any reduc- 
tion in the number of men, and repeating that the 
abolition of —— was a wanton extravagance, 
pressed for further information as to the system 
which was to take its place; while Mr. VERNON 
Harcourt entered into an elaborate exposition of 
the * les on which our military expenditure 
should be founded, and called on the Government 
to explain why the force which had sufficed for our 
home defence from Waterloo to the Crimean War 
should now be doubled. Mr. CARDWELL, in reply; 
said that the increase of which Mr. ar- 
court complained was owing to the sudden 
development of large military monarchies, and 
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with the assurance that our best security was in 
our own 5 40 Cardwell —— ed that 
the army he pro was not out o rtion to 
out ne Mr. Holms's 4 ˖N. con- 
demned as contrary to efficiency and true economy, 
leas ye that to stop recruiting would be to put 
an end to the process by which our reserves are to 
be filled. On a division, Mr. Holms’s amendment 
was negatived by 234 to 63. Mr. Munrz then 
moved ag amendment, that the vote be reduced by 
10,000 men, which, on adivision, was rejected b 
216 to 67, and the vote was then agreed to, as w 
as the vote of 5,238,000/. for the pay and allowance 
of the men, after a motion by Mr. Lea to strike 
out 15,736/., the cost of army agencies, had been 
negatived by 87 to 43. 


Epitome of Rebos. 


The Queen and Court arrived at Buckingham 
Palace on Monday afternoon, and are expected at 
Windsor on Friday. Her Majesty held a Drawing 
Room yesterday. 

Her Majesty leaves for her visit to 
Germany, probably on the 26th inst., and remains 
on — continent between a fortnight and three 
weeks. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales left London on 
Saturday evening for the continent. The royal 
children remain at present at Marlborough 
House. The royal travellers arrived in the French 
capital at 7.45 on Sunday morning, and proceeded 
to the Hotel Bristol. eir incognito was strictly 
and there was no crowd and not a single 
shout. On Monday the Prince visited Versailles, 
and was received by M. Thiers. His royal highness 
afterwards attended the sitting of the National As- 
sembly, and was present during part of the debate 
on the report of the committee appointed to con- 
sider the charges made against Deputies Pierre 
Lefranc and Rouvier. The sitting was an exceed- 
stormy one. 

Princess Louise and the Marquis uf Lorne, 
who have been travelling in Germany for some 
time, arrived in London on Saturday. 

There were about 270 presentations at the /evée held 
on Thursday at St. James’s Palace on Her Ma- 
jesty's be by the Duke of Edinburgh. The 
members of the royal family present were the Duke 
of — Fhe Arthur, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and Prince Edward of Saxe- Weimar. 

The Earl of Lonsdale died last week at Carlton 
House-terrace. The noble earl had been at the 
— — during the — 05 — was — 

1787, and was uently ei ‘five years o 
age. He succeeded to the earldom A 1844, Lord 
‘Lonsdale’s successor is Mr. Lowther (eldest son 
of the late Hon. Cecil Lowther), the present mem- 
ber for West Cumberland. 

The Princess of Wales has signified her intention 
to lend to the London International Exhibition of 
1872 some of her modera jewellery, which will be 
entrusted to the especial care of the Crown 


jewellers. . 
The Duke of Sutherland, K.G., has left London 


for and is not e to return to England 
until in the month of April. Mr. W. H. Russell 


es his grace. 

The Atheneum says that Professor A. C. Ramsay 
has been appointed Director-General of the Geo- 
logical Survey, the position held by the late Sir 
The marriage of the Marquis of Bute with th 

0 of the uis of Bute with the 
Hon. Miss Howard will be ‘celebrated at Glossop 
on the 16th of April. 

Mr. Thomas Chambers, Common Serjeant of the 
— of London, is to receive the honour of knight - 


Mr. Home- Rule motion will be brought 
on — — 


A t informs the Birmingham Post 
that Mr. Bright was so much concerned at the 
attack made u the Government in the Collier 
affair, that, if the vote in the House of Lords had 
gone against the Ministers, he would have attended 
> the of Commons and spoken in the debate 

ere 


The Leeds Mercury says that Mr. Baines, M.P., 
242 — by domestic trials (now happily 
py tem ae go — — in his place in the House 


of e present session ; but he left 
Leeds for the on Monday. the early 
of the session he has paired on the side of the 


overnment, except on the education question, on 
which he did not vote at all, not fully approvin 
either of Mr. Dixon’s resolutions or of Mr. — 5 
amendment. 

The amount collected for the sufferers by the 
Chicago fire in the United Kingdom is 162, 3631 

Mr. Chas. Livi ne, British Consul at Fer- 
nando Po, and brother of the celebrated African 
explorer, has just returned to land. He ex- 

resses the greatest confidence in the safety of Dr. 
hs ame whom he believes to have been de- 

i 1 illingness of the natives to assist 
him in his object. . Livi also thinks 
that his brother will, in the course of some months, 
reach the seacoast near Zanzibar. 

The nomination for Wallingford took place on 
Saturday. There was no opposition to Mr. Wells, 
— Conservative candidate, who was accordingly 
elected. 

Mr. Reginald Yorke, a Conservative, was on 
Monday returned unop for East Gloucester- 
a in room of Mr, Holford, who resigned the 
— — 


infinite 


Both the Cambridge and the Oxford crows 
have now arrived at their training quarters on the. 
Thames. The race is fixed for Saturday, the 23rd 
March, 

There was a 
night, when 


fire at Nottingham on Saturday 

e hosiery factory of Mr. Morley, 
M.P., was d er with the ter 

rtion of the and much valuable machinery. 

he loss is estimated at 10, 000“. 2 

Another demonstration ＋ e Parks Regu- 
lation Bill was held on Sunday afternoon in Hyde 
Park. The weather being very fine, a large crowd 
assembled, and several members of Parliament were 
noticed among the spectators. There was no pro- 
cession as on the a Sunday. Mr. Odger 
again presided, and after a resolution had been 
passed declaring the bill to be a gross ou on 
the constitutional rights of the people, Mr. 
burnt a copy of the bil) amid cheers and ter. 
It was announced that another meeting would be 
held in the park next Sunday. 


The Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
mation of Railways had before them on M — 4 
Mr. ene — general manager of the Mi 
Railway pany, who expressed himself in favour- 
of all the railways in the kingdom being in the 
hands of half-a-dozen amalgamated companies, who 
should extend to each other running powers over 
their lines. Thus the advan of amalgamation 
and competition would be combined. He was op- 
posed to the State managing the railways. 

The first count-out in the House of Commons 
during the present session took place last evening. 

In the minority of sixty-three which voted with 
Mr. Holms for the reduction of the land forces by 
20,000 men, there were five Conservatives, viz., Mr. 
Joshua Fielden, Mr. 5 Mr. Laslett, Colonel 
the Hon. C. Lindsay, Mr. T. W. Mellor, 
Colonel Lindsay, however, afterwards explained 
that he got into the wrong lobby. 

A supplemen estimate presented to Parlia- 
ment yesterday gives the ex of the High 
Commissioners at Washington, and the cost of the 

resentation of the British case at Geneva, as 
jointly amounting to 23, 000“. 

Up to the present time the claimant in the Tich- 
borne case has not succeeded in obtaining bail. He 
consequently remains in Newgate. He has con- 
— in every respect to the rules of the gaol. 
He is cheerful, and far from reserved, and he spends 
his time in reading the books furnished in his cell. 
Mr. Holmes has addressed a letter to the Attorney- 
General, stating that all the in his posses- 
sion with to the case shall be preserved, in 
order that they may if required, be produced at 
the claimant's trial for perjury: The next sessions 
will not commence till Monday, the 8th of April. 


— — —ę— 


DEATH OF MAZZINI. 


Joseph Mazzini died at Pisa on ape b He was 
born at Genoa in 1808. From his early youth he 
devoted himself to the task of ing Italy a 
great and united nation, having, it is said, first con- 
ceived the idea of a United Italy from the reading 


— 1 — He 9 — first brought — r 
y his con tions to literary papers, and at the 
age of twenty-two undertook the national 


which he carried on till the day of his a 
hat he 1 the Carbonari revolt in 1830 is 
explai by himself. In the Carbonari he found 
men who accompanied faith by works, and al 
their aims and their motives were not exactly his, 
he joined them as men of action. That he spent 
the greater part of his life in exile means only that 
success did not crown his cause till he was old. His 
= gleam hy Ray in the pop i — aged 
idea gained throu 0 a 
started 4 — * whither he retired 
after the unsuccessful expedition into Savoy in 
1833. In 1836 he first came to where he 
he greatly distinguished in the defence of the Roman 
e y in the 
blic. His services to the cause of Italian 
unity since that time will be comparatively fresh in 
the minds of our readers. He has not long survived 
the establishment of the Italian kingdom, certainly 
not his ideal of national unity, but far nearer to 
that ideal that any except dreamers believed possible 


itself (remarks the Zcho) can never 


accuse ini of having laboured for any 
aim, or of having refused ay’ personal sacri fo 
the cause which he identi with the good of 


Italy. The Dictator of Rome lived for years the | 


life of an anchorite in his sordid in the 
Fulham-road, where his cup of coffee and ci 
seemed his only luxuries. few who knew him 


in London loved him with a warmth of personal 
devotion such as perhaps no other t man of 
the century has called out, and even those who, 
like ourselves, regarded his political creed with 
distrust or dislike, yielded implicit respect to his 
high-minded sincerity and warm admiration of his 
genius. No man ever more of the . 
netic power of perso — combined wi 
gentleness, courtesy, playfulness of 
humour. Had Mazzini not a politician, 
he would, none the less, have been a great man, 
great as a thinker and moralist, t as a master 
of his noble lan e, which, in his mouth, almost 
uired the force of Dante—great as a critic of 
the literature of ancient and modern Europe— 
t, above all, as a man of large heart and noble 
intellect, who, in a world of doubt, and a life of 


275 
disappointment and never lost his 
faith in God or duty, or in the final triumph of good 


over evil. 


eee 
FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Since the outbreak of the revolution in October, 
1868, Spain has sent 110,000 men to Cuba. About 
two-thirds of this number have died. 

The 77 of 1 282 a nee at the 
of Prince erick Charles f 
to Billy tt a 


A Brussels telegram states, on good authority,” 
that Powers [ treaties of commerce with 
France have refused to accept any modifications of 
those treaties. 

Commander Challis, of the British war vessel 
Rosario, has shelled and destroyed the native 
village on the island where Bishop Patteson was 
murdered. 

Dr. J. P. gy ay who recently left New 
York for Europe, been invited to Berlin to 
deliver a course of lectures in the Hall of the Uni- 
versity upon the Constitutional History and Civil 
Polity of the United States.” 

Dr. Dortincrer’s Brrrapay.—The King of 
Bavaria has addressed a highly flattering letter to 
tulate him on his seventy- 


Tae AvusTRALIAN OVERLAND TELEGRAPH.—A 
message from Melbourne of Feb. 16 says it is 
expected that the proposed horse expresses to 
carry m between the unfinished ends of 
the overland tel h in connection with the 
— cable will soon be successfully esta- 


Tux Irony or History.—The town council of 
Stendal have unanimously resolved to t the 
freedom of the town to Prince This is 


a example of the irony of 22 
1 pens 1 „the ancestors of Prince 
were rr 5 11 A . — engdy A Aa 
rising of the lower c at the instigati 0 
— , because the head of the family bad founded 
a school which was not to be placed under the 
control of the chapter; and now the freedom of 
the town is presented to the descendant in acknow- 
ledgment of his efforts to liberate the school from 
clerical influence.— North German Gazette. 
. 17 or r Law 2 the om 
ut it forbi e abuse, and gives the damages 
the parties who are 1 It does away with 
the expensive machinery of the Maine law, and 
ings an interested prosecutor into court in the 


of the wife or other who is 
by the saloon-keeper, the who sees 
minor c ing to destruction, and the widow 


t. It 


thus becomes self-enforcing, unincumbered yoy 
and inefficient machinery, and warranted to w 
when „ ides this of 
self-enforcement, it will enlist the assistance of a 
very considerable class of saloon-keepers themselves 
in out its provisions. The more respect- 

t class will be in favour of it. It 
should be remembered that the Illinois law is even 


more stri t than the Ohio law, upon which it is 
based, that, under the operation of the latter 
law, conviction t have never yet 


its benefits in country 
one or two saloons, will be incalculable.—Chicago 
Tribune. 
Tun Late War—Curtovs Reveration.—It 
communications 
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— 
8. 
F 


i 
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120 


views. The Italian army 
good one still. It consisted 


troops, from whom 100,000 
ve 1 IJ ti 

Bai e Italian generals, ‘ 
over the Mont Cenis. There you 


4 in a fortress ; you 
— along 42 if you really wish 
3 ele perhape 
or your army, 1 per 
Gooner a Metz to break — 


ne this kin d te pth he os 


e 
at 
8 
obit 


> 
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regard to Prussia. 


7 

A collection of hitherto unpublished Letters of 
Lord Byron will be issued shortly by Messrs. 
Bentley and Son. 

Mr. C. Edmund Maurice, the son of Professor | 
F. D. Maurice, is writing a series of lives of Eng- 2 
lish Popular Leaders. e first, of Es, Lang- 
ton, is finished ; the second is to be of Wat Tyler, 
and to include an account of slavery and dom 
in England from before the Norman Conquest to 
Wat Tyler's time. 
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| In future the Nonconformist will be supplied, 
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Tue Terms for Advertising in Tuz NonconroRM1st are as 
n A Shilling 
Dec additional Lins W 

There are, on an average, eight words in 4 
Labs 

or under 


Paot.—An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 


PostaL LABOUR ON THE Lond's Day.—We are re- 
quested to make a correction in the letter which 
in our last number from the Rev. John 
The 7th paragraph should be, It is recom- 
mended that every letter-carrier who walks as much as 
fourteon miles on the week-days should rest on alternate 
Sundays, the Post Office paying his substitute.” 


The Aonconformist. 


‘WEDNESDAY, MARCH 13, 1872. 


SUMMARY. 
Ir is impossible to see without concern the 


e of the moral influence of Mr. 
me's Government, due, as it is, not to 
Seed t Tasperte se 

0 . eman 

e ee e on the 

0 , follo 

so close upon the Oollier debate, has 9 

— 1 that the Premier is di „with 

dest ble intentions, to interpret 
Parliament somewhat loosely. 

E 

van are 

and even 2 — . 

Henley is obliged to protest that he will never 

sanction the expenditure of fifteen millions a 

ne de — eee establishment. 

ma n 


ty for such a mea- 
sure as the Public Parks and Gardens Bill, 


it has alienated from the Government a con- 
siderable section of the working classes; and a 


to preserve 


is the bill for di ing of the 
Thames — 


acre, or ata price to be settled by arbitration, 
after having jobbed away much of the adjoin- 
ing land to lessees for a amy Satan) 
sum. The bill in question runs counter to tho 
resolutions of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, and we can only su that the 
Government, by puoposing so futile a measure, 
have a — appetite for defeat. 

The tch Education Bill has been read a 
second time in the House of Commons 
after a long and, in some respects, interest- 
ing debate, chiefly confined to northern members. 
It will be seen that a very large majority 
of Scotch Liberals are content to accept the 
measure with such amendments as they can 


orest to the public, Their crowning had 


introduce in committee, and that it will be 

y contested by the members of the Es- 
tabli Kirk. It been arranged that the 
friends of the Education e should reserve 
active ition till the bill went into com- 
mittee, but the fiery zeal seen (e — 
against the employment of school-rates—either 
directly or indirectly—in religious teaching, 
induced him to move an amendment 
which was not much 


in, that sense, ) 
noticed during the debate, and obtained only 
six votes. o division indeed had no real 


meaning. We have already expressed at length 
our opinion as to the — and defects of the 
Lord Advocate's measure. One of its best pro- 
visions—which we should like to see applied to 
England—is that which requires the election of 
candidates to the school boards by the 
majority of votes,“ thus ignoring the cumu. 
lative vote, which has filled the southern school 
boards with denominationalists. 


The school fee difficulty is somewhat abating, 
thanks to the vigorous protests of Nonconfor- 
mists ; and perhaps Mr. Forster’s condemnation 
of the action of the school boards at Manchester 
and elsewhere will put a further check upon the 
propensity to bo up sectarian schoole by 
means of the rates. In Birmingham the long- 
continued educational struggle has reached a 
new and more sati . The town 
council consents to meet the demand of the 
local school board of 4,000“. for educational 
are. on the understanding that no part of 

be * 7 to the 4 — of fees in do- 
nominational schools 0 tulate the 
Education 


0 and Central Nonconformist 
Committee on this substantial victory, over the 
sectarian monopolists. This example of Bir- 


will probably not be without result 
in Sunderland, Swansea, and other towns 
where a similar deadlock obtains. 


The essence of the French news of the week 
may be condensed into a paragraph. Contro- 
versy as to the new press law is subsiding. 
The committee of the Assembly has modified 
the severity of its isions ; the bill is not to 
be what we should call a Cabinet measure ; and 
M. Thiers declines to allow the present Govern- 
ment to be described in the first clause as 
‘* provisional.” There is no lofiger any fear 
of a Bonapartist movement, and therefore 
exceptional measures are less clamoured for. 
In the Assembly there has been a succession of 
exciting debates—first on the resignation of 
M. Pouyer-Quertier in connection with 
the Rouen scandal; next on the proposal 
to prosecute two Deputies for havin 
wri articles attacking the Assembly—whi 
was the occasion of the most tumultuous scene 
witnessed in the a gr age ta a year past—and 
finally in reference to the personal conduct 
of a Deputy, M. Brisson, who was visited 
with fo censure by the Assembly. 
M. Jules Simon's Education Bill bas 
been altogether rejected by the commis- 
sion — to consider it; and all the 
other Powers agree with England in declining 


8° | to modify essentially their treaties of commerce 


with France to enable M. Thiers to sustain 
costly armaments. 

Prince Bismarck has gained a great victory 
in the Upper House of the Prussian Diet. The 
large majority of 125 votes against 10. This 

majori 5 vo 6. 
success is due to two L ee hatic ap- 
— of the Government Bill by the King, and 

e revelation made by the Chancellor in the 
course of his speeches of the intrigues of the 
German Ultramontanes, in alliance with the 
Vatican, to embarrass Germany in carrying 
out her schemes of~ unity, and to assist 
France to recover her ascendancy in Europe, 
in order that Italy might be obliged to 
succumb, and restore the temporal power 
of the Papacy. The reading of the actual 
documents unfolding this conspiracy, which 
been seized at a private house, created no 
little sensation in the Chamber, and exercised a 
decisive influence on the final vote. The bill 
has now received the royal assent, and been 
—— as a law. Ultramontanism in 

any has received a heavy blow from which 
it will not soon recover. This so-called religious 
struggle is, as the Times says, likely to prove 
one of the most important movements of our 
time, and to influence European politics hardly 
less than the campaigns with which recent 
history has been occupied.“ 


Joseph Mazzini, the champion of Italian unity, 
has expired on Italian soil, and everyone is 
di to think of him rather as an ideal 


triot than an active revolutionist. The 
talian Parliament, without distinction of party, 


have offered their tribute of regret and admira- 
tion on the occasion. 


Though ini Was an 
enthusiastic republican, ‘‘he based his repub- 
licanism,” remarks the Daily News, ‘‘ not on the 
idea of right, but upon the idea of duty. This 


idea of duty dominated Mazzini’s life. It made 
him the enemy of all socialistic schemes; for his 
doctrine of association was based on indi- 
vidual duty, which commands us to aid 
the progress of others in order to achieve our 
own, and our own in order to benefit others.’ 
M. Mazzini was a great constructive genius, on 
whom the necessities of the age im a great 
iconoclastic work ; he was essentially a political 
prophet ; one of the founders of the futuge whose 
work is not und in his time; a sower of 
seed, not a reaper of the harvest; and he has 
left to his country and to posterity a name and 
an example which may be of ter service to 
the cause he loved and served than he has been 
able to render it during a life of suffering and 
of exile.” 


ARMY EXPENDITURE. 


THE two nights’ debate in committee of 
supply on the first item in the Army Estimates 
~ that which practically governs all that follow 
—will not raise the spirits of the outside public, 
nor will it do much towards reviving confidence 
in the present administration. ‘‘A peace 
establishment, said Mr. Cardwell, who cer- 
tainly made the most plausible and best de- 
fence of the position held by the Government 
which the facts of the case would admit of— 
‘‘ was an army, first-rate in quality, not large 
in numbers, having its reserves prepared, and 
capable of rapid expansion.” This in - 


tion of the phrase may be accepted, but it is 


evident that ev will turn, in the appli- 
cation of it, upon what numbers are to be con- 
sidered, under the circumstances, large or 
small. Some standard of measurement must 
be adopted. The standard of the Secretary 
of State for War will appear jto the country, 
we hope, not only extravagantly high, but 
fallacious. ‘‘If,’’ he said, we were to main- 
tain our influence, perform our duties, protect 
our colonies, and if everything was to be in 
1 to the numbers of the time at which 

e spoke, then this House and the people of this 
country must be of opinion that, in the presence 
of enormous mili monarchies, an army 
something on the scale of that which was pro- 
posed for this great country of England was 
not disproportionate or absurd.” Not dispro- 

ionate, it may be, if continental armies aro 
as the standard of comparison—but ex- 
cessive, if regard be had to the proper object we 
should strive to keep in view. For why do wo 
need an army at all? Surely, for defensive 
urposes only, and not to rival, at ever so 
humble a distance, the military monarchies of 
Europe. 

Well, our peace establishment will cost us 
this year not less than 15,000,000/., besides 
3,00, 000“. extra to be spent in the — 
new barracks, oe me of which we ] 
devolve upon the coming generation in the 

of terminable annuities. Be it remem- 
bered, moreover, that 15,000,000/. does not fully 
represent a maximum of expenditure on military 
matters for some years to come. There has 
been less to disburse this year for payment, on 
account of the abolition of purchase, than Mr. 
Cardwell had anticipated; so that, should the 
Government continue to hold office, and pursue 
their scheme of isation on the same 
scale, another 1,000,000/. may be added to the 
a ing total of the Army Estimates now 
before Parliament. Some hopes are held out, 
indeed, that, as our reserve increases, the 
number of men 2 41 for the Line may 
be diminished. ut, if Mr. Oardwell’s 
standard of comparison is to be main- 
tained, we are not sanguine that any 
relief will be obtained in this direc- 
tion. Two years since, under the advice of 
Mr. Gladstone, 20,000 men were added to the 
line, in view of the danger supposed to hang 
over jum, and of the gigantic contest be- 
tween France and Germany. That danger 
having disappeared, and that contest having 
been brought to a close in the course of the fol- 
lowing autumn and winter, one might have 
imagined that an economical Ministry would 
have withdrawn the addition they_had made 
in a moment of panic to the military force of 
the country. But, no; it is easier to add than 
to subtract in all that relates to army adminis- 
tration, and so the peace establishment of tho 
present day, although we are in less danger of 
complications than we have been for a long 
time past, is fixed at 20,000 men, and about 
£2,000,000, more than it stood at when France 
and Germany were ablaze with war. 


We have nothing to say against the recon- 
struction of our military forces, on the under- 
standing that our object is purely defensive. 
But the representation of the Secretary of War 
that no reduction can be mado during the tran- 
sition from an old system to a new one tells 
with no great force upon our minds. He seems 
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to wish the country to understand that what 
he is now doing with the army resembles a 
change of front in presence of the enemy. But 
why, contrary to all the facts of the case, are 
we to suppose an enemy while we are effecting 
the process? Why would not the experiment 
be equally safe on a smaller scale—say, with 
20,000 men less than the existing number. The 
reduction of the army, as one of our 
contemporaries has remarked, would not, 
of necessity, have impeded Mr. Oardwell’s 
localisation scheme, or the collateral scheme 
for the formation of an army reserye. Even 
if such would have been the case, there 
is no real reason for hurrying on the experi- 
ment—no reason but the enormous pressure put 
upon the Government by the impetuosity of the 
military —— prospect of war with 
our neighbours—no fear of invasion—not even 
a panic, real or fictitious, of our own people. Mr. 
Cardwell might have taken his time in theshaping 
of his establishment. But he has suc- 
cumbed to the influence of the element which 
environs him, and the nation has to pay for his 
whistle. — quoting from the Echo, we re- 
peat, ‘‘ We have got a peace policy and a war 
establishment; a fleet declared to be indis- 
putably effectual to prevent invasion, and an 
army calculated on the assumption that the 
fleet may fail; and panic expenditure, without 
Justifying terror in our hearts.” 

All this, it must be confessed, is disheartening 
enough. It may pass now, but it will exact 
ample retribution hereafter. The so-called 
Liberal Government, and the Liberal party 
which supports it in its extravagant deman 
upon the its of the people’s ind , are 
laying up in store for themselves a day of 
trouble and humiliation. It will not probably 
be long deferred. Mr. Jacob Bright remarked 
in his admirable speech, and with his words we 
close our comment—‘‘ The men who now sat 
on the Treasury Bench, he was confident, had 
individually t scruples in regard to the 
taxation of the people, but collectively they 
were fast becoming—he believed they had 
22 become —a spendthrift Government. 
And the misfortune was that their vast expen- 
diture was not incurred in a direction that was 
of any good to any human being, but went to 
strengthen what, at the present moment, was 
in almost every country in Europe the greatest 
possible curse. 


THE SUPPLY AND TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS. 


Iy mg — of that revision of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act which even on Minis- 
terial authority is acknow to be neces- 
sary, the friends of a truly national system 
would do well to consider the subject of the 
supply and training of teachers. They who 
command the sources of a stream must always 
have more or less at their mercy the population 
along the banks; and so long as almost the 
only avenue to the position of a national school 
teacher lies through some denominational 

ining college, it is impossible for any reform 
in the Education Act wholly to free the schools 
from sectarian influence. Before making any 
further observations, however, we invite atten- 
tion to certain facts which, though matter of 
public information, are probably little known, 
or at any rate, unnoticed by the majority of our 


a, 


be observed that only those teachers who havo 
passed a fair examination for their certificate 
can have pupil-teachers apprenticed to them. 
me Aa new code (1871) provision was made by 
which, under certain stringent conditions as to 
age, experience, and the report of the inspector, 
any teachers of elementary schools might obtain 


a certificate of the third c This certificate, 
however, does not enable them to take pupil- 
teachers, and they are therefore incapacitated 
from having the sole or responsible charge of a 
public elementary school. 

So far we have little or no fault to find with 
these arrangements. Opinions may differ as to 
the advantages or the real economy of employing 
mere children to so largo an extent as is in- | 


to jud 


volved in the pupil-teacher system. But thero 
can scarcely be more than one opinion as to the 
necessity for a rigorous system of certificates, if 
the tonching of our elementary schools is 
to be kept up to a high standard of efficiency. 
What, however, we have a right to insist upon 
is this—that no consideration of religious creed 
or sect shall directly or indirectly t the ad- 
mission of any to what has now become a 
national office. Now, it may be perfectly true 
that by the Government no religious test or 
subscription to any articles is required. It 
now seems liké an incredible dream that 
only fifty years ago so liberal a man as 
Lord Broug should have felt it necessary 


do propose, in his education scheme, that 


every national schoolmaster should qualify 
for his post by taking the sacrament according 
to the rites of the National Church. We have 
changed all that; but so long as the examina- 
tion for a certificate, and still more the technical 
training for that examination, is intimately 
associated with sectarian influences, it is impos- 
sible to hope for true religious equality in the 
schools, or for that br national system of 
which thisis an indispensable condition. B 
the report of the Committee of Council for 1871, 
we find that there are in England and Wales 
pow y Poa» training schools under inspection ; 
and from these substantially the whole supply 
of national school teachers must be derived. 
Now out of these thirty-three institutions, 
twenty-five are distinctly attached to the Church 
of England. Two are Roman Oatholic; one is 
distinctively Wesleyan; another is styled Con- 

tional; and only the remaining four are 
professedly of an undenominational character ; 
viz., three belonging to the British and . 
and the remaining one to the Home and Colo- 
nial School Society. If we turn to the summary 
of expenditure for the year 1870, we find that 
the institutions belonging to the Church of 
England received in Government rants 
54,3171.; the Wesleyans, 5,140/.; the British 
and Foreign School Society, 7,491/.; and the 
others smaller sums. The balance from other 
sources amounts in the case of the Church 
institutions, to the com tively insignificant 
sum of 8,609/. The — on the other 
hand raise nearly half the amount of the Go- 
vernment grant, or 2, 273“. In no other case is 
the proportion of income from other sources so 
large as this. The numbers of students in these 
training colleges is of course 8822 to 
the expenditure. Thus in the Church of Eng- 
land training schools we find that in 1871 there 
were 1,560 students of both sexes; in the 
Wesleyan coll 136; in the British and 
Foreign School Societies, 285 ; in the Home and 
Colonial, 140; and in the so-called ‘‘ Congrega- 
tional training school at Homerton, 50. 


From these facts it must be perfectly clear 
that the Episcopalian Church dominates the 
whole system of the supply of teachers, amd 
thereby ultimately influences the character of 
national education. Be it observed that the 
state of things is now very different from what 
it was before the passing of the Elementary 
Education Act. Before that time the Govern- 
ment was partly dependent upon volun ‘zeal 
for the maintenance of schools as well as for the 
training of teachers. There was therefore at 
least some consistency in the deali of the 
Government with both branches of great 
work. But now having introduced a system 
which will more and more absorb or su 0 
volun effort thus laying the foundutions of 
a comprehensive national system it would be a 
gross inconsistency to leave to that sectarianism 
which has failed in the main work, the privilege 
of directing, controlling, and tinging throughout 
its course, the whole elementary education of 
the country. —— for a generous conside- 
ration of the work already done are here entirely 
out of place. That work has had already its 
reward. It has been supported by Government 
grants out of all proportion to the amount 
raised by voluntary subscription. More than 
one-third of the original cost of buildings, and, 
by the year 1870, five-sixths of the 


annual expenditure, is, to say the least, very 


| liberal pay for the zeal displayed mainly with a 


view to sectarian interests. Or—if influence and 
power be aricher recompense than gold-—deno- 
minational zeal has been rewarded by the 
spiritual direction for the last thirty or forty 
years of the majority of the juvenile population, 
at the expense, as we showed last week, of 
driving them into tho ranks of indifference or 
infidelity. 


But however highly the claims of these in- 
stitutions may be estimated, it is too much to 
ask that their sectarian managers should con- 
tinue to have not only a comparatively irre- 
sponsible manipulation of public money, but 
also a virtual monopoly of the teaching power 
of the country. Let us suppose a young man 


of more than average intelligence, of high 
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moral character, but unable to identify himself 
with any of the forms of belief ted by 
these sectarian institutions; and let us imagine 
him in his eighteenthy | by tho 
prospect of an honourable publie such as 


the post of national school teacher under school 
* „ — * become. He cannot teach 
without a certificate. Supposing him, then, 
able to overcome the di “ of want of train- 
ing as a pupil teacher, how is he to the 
equisite examination for a certificate F Prac- 
tically he has no choice but to enter as a 
student in one of the training schools, 
He might, indeed, —— by private study for 
the examination, but as t examination is 
always held at one of the training coll 
whose rooms are generally filled, he will find 
it difficult or impossible to obtain a seat. And 
the whole system is so arranged as to throw 
insuperable difficulties in the way of free 
lances,” however well qualified they may other- 
wise be. It may be said, there are at least 
one or two unsectarian coll ; let him entor 
them. But besides the fact that these coll . 
are really unsectarian only within definite 
limits, their accommodation is so scanty that 
in all 3 he may find no room. He is 
compelled, therefore, either to sacrifice his con- 
science and play the hypocrite for at least a 
year in a sectarian college; in which case he 
will be guaranteed as a teacher of babes, 
having the form of knowl and of the truth 
in the law”; or else he must give up what he 
would gladly accept as the mission of his life. 
Multiply this r case by a thousand or 
ten thousand, and it will give no ex 

estimate of the cost at which the nation may 
—— to maintain the present sectarian mono- 
Poly. 

Still farther, the sources of supply, such as 
they are, will very soon be, if they are not 
already, utterly insufficient for our neods. 
Managers of new schools have even now a diffi- 
culty in obtaining teachers who answer to the 
requirements of the code. Under the activity 
of school boards the supply of teachers required 
will soon be larger, literally by thousands, than 
in the D wise E or new training colleges 
will therefore soon become a manifest and 
pressing necessity. We put it to our readers 
whether as Christians or patriots they think it 
right that the growth of national education 
ought to and a sectarian 
monopoly. As Mr. Dixon said in the House of 
Commons, the teachers themselves are much 
dissatisfied with their present condition. And 
well they may be. From their first weary 
iteration of the catechism and the creeds, down 
to the farewell address of some clerical magnate, 
and out into their life’s work under clerical 
domination, they are constantly made to feel 
that the firat duty ex of them is the 
maintenance and extension of that ial form 
of religion, which by their employers and pro- 
tectors is identified with the voice of heaven. 
The one thing which all sections of their 
countrymen join in requiring from these 
teachers is, t they shall impart to their 
pupils the main elements of secular 1 
which of course includes moral principles. But 
all their aims are narrowed, and their success 
in teaching is often impeded, by the sectarian 
bias which characterises all the influences 
around them. 


When the Elemen Education Act comes 
to be reviewed and reformed, we trust that all 
friends of religious equality and of comprehen- 
sive national education will join with one voice 
in ing two demands; first, that the Govern- 
ment shall establish training colleges of its own, 
in which no conditions whatever shall be im- 
posed on students, except only aptness to teach, 
success in examinations, and unblemished 
moral character ; while their religious belief and 
associations shall be left as unfettered as they 
would have been in any ordinary business. 
Secondly, that the present denominational 
colleges shall submit to some condition equiva- 
lent to the conscience clause in schools, or shall 
forfeit all right to any Government support. 


A WORD ON THE TICHBORNE CASE. 


Now that the great trial has ended, we begin 
to wonder how it could have lasted so long. 
This is not the most important question that 
occurs in connection with it, but itis the first. 
All the natural probabilities were against the 
success of tho claimant against his standing 
his ground for even a week after he arrived in 
this country. If we look back upon it with tho 
light which we now have, and Which the per- 
sons most deeply interested in its results have 
had all along, we ask how it is that it did not 
come to an end long ago? It is not worth 
while, at the present time, to sum u the 
dence on both sides, or on either side, let 
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How did he double, fetch, and 
and 


turn, and then turn face 


e need not go over this history, 
is that the uld have been 


ic, believed in the possibility of 
being such a consummate scoundrel as this 
They were — to t any other 
theory in ex tion o and every diffi- 
culty rather this most difficult one of all. 


And now that we do all accept that theory, we 
confess to ourselves that it is possible for human 


th | should have been so long 


tom 


his | when to 


case is ended so far as the pro- 


8 is concerned, but its public in- 
will not die out for many a day. Weask 
ourselves, now, what made the man come for- 
ward in the first place? Of course he could 
not have * ed what he would have to go 
he 


thought, in his own 
have to present him- 
possible that 

g but this. 
he not a sort 
uct of some of the tendencies of 
He wanted money and social 
how these were valued, 


probabl 
would — 4 
It is scarcel 


= 


as 


i 


times 


and, 
valued above —— else, he risked all, 
was willi an 


: 


to ruin anybody to get them. 
is not alone in this: he has simply made 
himself better known than others—some suc- 
cessful, some as unsuccessful, as he. 

Another question. Is it to remain possible 
that six years must pass, and scores of thou- 
sands of pounds be spent, in disposing of cases of 
n 
better or cheaper wa tting justioe than 
i — an exhibited ? 
case the culmination of the boasted English 
* system? I it be, the people will soon 

to take the law into their own 

hands,” smash it as a we idol, and fit up 

some othet system which not mock com- 

a honesty as we have seen it 
te. 


AN IMPEACHMENT OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 


Mn. Gotpwry Surrn, in a brilliant contri- 
i e North American Review, once paid 
Mr. John Stuart Mill which may 

pplied to himself. He re- 
marked that in the heart of no living man is 
sentiment, whether in its elements 


servant of the truth.” That a man 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s intellectual 
gifts, actuated by so profound a ing of 
reverence for the hig Aya pe of morality, 
-expatriated, is a 

misfortune to his own country, although no 
mall benefit to the land of his adoption. 
i land, in the United States, or 


in Mr. th has alwa 

self ‘‘ the inflexible and incorruptible servant of 
the truth.” His fidelity in res has 
made for him many enemies in these 


countries. He is no idol-worshipper. The 
lish iconoclast has not bowed down before 
a tio fetish; and if he invites us to 
abolish the House of Lords, he does not commit 
the mistake of r over any more 
popular system of governmen 

Mr. Goldwin Smith’s article in the current 
number of the Fortnightly Review is aflame witha 
passion which, like some of Mr. Bright’s reform 
speeches,at last becomes almost volcanic. Very 
curious is the di , both of view and of 
, between the Oxford ex-Professor and 


hton. When 222 his lordshi 
in the same review charmed us wi 


requi a little tinkerin 
That a peer should extol his own order 
1s only natural, but that he should do so in 
uisitely balanced and well-rounded sentences 
is the result not of hereditary distinction, but of 
those literary qualifications which he acquired 
as plain Mr. 
the other hand, looks upon the House of Lords 
as the old of reaction, as the great drag 
the wheel of progress, as a feudal relic 
ich still imposes, so far as it dares, the feudal 
oceans pe the nation. Undoubtedly the great 
ce of truth lies on the side of the eloquent 
assailant of privilege. His ment is not 
answered assertion that 


b Lords know 
r It is a matter of common ex- 
perience they never do yield except under 
an irresistible popular pressure; and therefore 
it is fulsome as well as foolish, to give them 
credit for ing concessions which are wrung 
from them by a for their own safety. 
Whether the aim of reform” (as Mr. 
Smith’s paper is entitled) should be the de- 
struction of the hereditary chamber, or whether 
reformers should direct their attention to those 
more practical and pressing 1 which 
have too ny Bye oe , are questions 
which deserve to exhaustively discussed. 
Mr. Smith’s contention is that the citadel of 
class government is the House of Lords”; and 
further that a national vernment, un- 
swayed by class interest and strong in national 


onckton Milnes. Mr. Smith, on | Poses 


support, alone can grapple with the growin 
— ism which threatens to caneel all that 
n won by the efforts of English labour.“ 
The readercannot fail to enjoy his pun satire 
on the origin and development of the British 
peerage. „On borough-mongers,”’ he says, ‘‘ wete 
wed the highest titles of the peerage, while 
the lowest was tossed to Nelson.” It is im- 
—— that the age of Pittite corruption could 
more pithily characterised. Mr. Smith con- 
tends that, as the modern House of Lords is the 


product of venality and intrigue, the fault of its 
epee must always at to it. Following 
is historical retrospect, we find that that House 


has been always eager to defend unjust wars or 
odious im , like the Corn Law; and that, 
from its hereditary bosom, there has never 
emanated a single t measure of, national 
improvement. An oligarchy of landlordism 
has become an oligarchy of wealth; but its 
spirit is — 4 At the ovation offered 
by the representatives of oligarchy, lay and 

ical, to Eyre on his return From the Jamaica 
massacre, a noble lord assured the hero of the 
day that if he came before the peers he would 
find them not judges but partisans ; and though 
the noble lord spoke not upon his honour, nor 
with his hand upon his heart, who doubts that he 
spoke the truth? ag quote this — 
cause it is singular rtinent at a momen 
when the Prime Minister has gravely an- 
nounced to the House of Commons that he in- 
tends to a vote of public money to the 


hero of the Jamaica ast 
ouse 


Mr. Smith ap 
of Lords, the State-Church, whose political 
course is certainly the meanest in the annals 
of Christendom” would also totter to its fall ; 
but it is infinitely more probable that, long 
before the House of Lords either ceases to exist 
or is radically reformed, the Church of England 
will have taken an honourable place among the 
volun religious bodies of the land. o do 
not doubt the correctness of the Professor’s 
estimate of the power of those social and legis- 
lative forces which the House of Lords is able 
to summon to tho aid of the jeopardised Estab- 
— Fen ge — ane come hope pe 
power, ugh sti great for purposes of ob- 
struction or delay, must utterly fail to prevent 
the ultimate triumph of Cavour's principle— 
d Free Church in a Free State.” The 
abolition of the House of Lords, as an hereditary 
institution, might or might not facilitate the 
full development of the principle of religious 
equality ; forif the oligarch y wore driven 
from their t citadel” it is certain that 
they would make Herculean efforts to increase 
their influence in the House of Commons—an 
object which could hardly be ed as unat- 
tainable under a system which still admits of a 
majority of ntatives being returned by a 
minority of electors. The House of Lords is, 
from its very nature, an obstacle in the path of 
success; but the history of disestablishment in 
shows that its power for evil must not 
be measured by its pretensions. We — — 
far more fully with Mr. Smith's wise onition 
against tainting any movement of reform by 


ee oo an iconodlastic onslaught on 
the Christian religion.“ He says truly that 
it will be hard enough as it is to win political 
justice without setting all the religious feeling 
of the country as well as the power of the 
oligarchy, against the movement.” 
ile English Radicals—or at least one 

wing of the —are divided in opinion as to 
whether there should be one Chamber or two, 
Mr. Goldwin Smith boldly propounds a plan of 
his own. He advocates the establishment of 
local legislatures which should exercise func- 
tions analogous to those entrusted to the State 
legislatures of the American Union. He pro- 
that these local bodies should elect a 
central Parliament, and that the latter should, 
in its turn, appoint an Executive Council of 
State—a body which would supersede the 
Cabinet. We cannot now pronounce a judg- 
ment upon a scheme which is at once novel 
and revolutionary. It is evidently the fruit 
of a close study on Mr. Smith’s part of both the 
American and the Canadian constitutions; and 
doubtless he will, on a future eccasion, explain 
his views on this interesting subject with greater 
fulness of detail. 
thatthe «Short Essays, by, 8B,” now appearing 

at the S. E., now a i 
in the HLvangelical 8 are from the pen o 
the Rev. Thomas Binney. 

The Atlantic Monthly for March contains a new 


| poem by Mr. — entitled, The Baron of 
Saint Castin e. It recounts in melodious rhyme 
the story of a young baron, who went away from 
his chateau in the Pyrenees, sailed acrows the 
Western seas, and married an Indian maiden, a 
daughter of the chief of the Tarratines, whom he 
afterwards brings home to his old chiteau in 


— There is also a rhyméd story by Whittier, 
entitled, King Volmer and Elsie,” after the 
Danish of Christian Winter, 
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HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


Tuxspax, 12th March, 1872. 
I must confess that I went down to the House to 
listen to the Scotch Education debate with some 
misgivings. I thought that it would be mainly 


technical, and that, understanding nothing whatever | 


about Scotch law and Scotch systems and customs, 
I should soon be very glad to go home. But I was 
agreeably disappointed, for on opening the doors of 
the House I found Mr. Auberon Herbert on his 
legs, and had the pleasure of hearing one of the best 
speeches he has ever made, and one of the 
best protests that I can call to mind against 
State interference in the religious education 
of the people. The only matter for regret was 
that the speech was not delivered in support of 
Mr. Dixon’s resolution, when it would probably 
have commanded more attention. To many of my 
readers Mr. Auberon Herbert is a mere name. 
Very likely he is nothing more even to those who 
take an average share of interest in polities, for a 
man’s public performances in the House or on the 
hustings do not go far to reveal what he really is, 
simply because the subjects about which he has to 
talk are none of his choosing, and the wisest of men, 
when forced to say something upon a variety of 
matters for which they care nothing, are not much 
better than the fools. Personal impression, how- 
ever, gives great distinctness and sharpness to our 
opinions about people, and so far as I am able I will 
endeavour to communicate mine about Mr. Herbert. 
1 make no scruple about describing his appearance, 
nor do I believe that in so doing I am guilty of any- 
thing derogatory to journalism. I should be more 
thankful to Mr. Home, the spiritualist, for telling 
me how my grandfather looked—there is, alas! no 
portrait of him—than if half his history were com- 
municated to me. Mr. Herbert, then, is rather 
tall, good-looking, wears his hair parted smoothly 
in the middle, and is slightly built. His general 
aspect is that of nervousness and susceptibility to im- 
pressions rather than strength and persistency. The 
charm of freshness arid originality, I should say, would 
tempt over much the mind behind such a face as his, 
and expose it justly to the charge of inconsistencies. 
That he is full of talent and has plenty of light 
in him is perfectly clear, and is proved by what 
he did at college. He was second class in 
classics when he was only nineteen years old, took 
a fellowship, and graduated B.C.L. The fact that 
having entered a cavalry regiment in 1859, he left 
it in 1862, is perhaps as creditable to him as his 
degree. So much for Mr. Herbert generally. His 
speech, as I have just said, was admirable, for the 
line that he had to take just suited him. All com- 


promises, temporisings, of course, he would natu- 
rally dislike, and a principle like that of our plat- 


form, logical, consistent, and in accordance with 


the newest thinking of the time, would be just 
the thing to charm him. To begin with, he dis- 
approved of State support for Scotch theology, 
because he did not think that it was desirable to 
support such theology in any way whatever, and 
he quoted that famous passage in Mr. Buckle’s 
History of Civilisation which is such a curious 
mixture of justice and injustice to the Scotch 
clergy. I may be mistaken, but I do not think 
there were a dozen members in the House.who 
knew to whom the quotation was due; but, however 
that may be, there were considerably more than a 
dozen to whom the name of Mr. Buckle was something 
little short of a synonym for the Enemy of souls, 
for when Mr. Herbert disclosed the authorship of 
the passage in deference to shouts of Name 
name! there was a general cry of horror, and the 
faces of Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Bentinck were a 
sight to see. Mr. Herbert next argued—and this he 
did with that peculiar earnestness with which a 
man argues when he believes himself to be the 
discoverer of his argument—that the religion of the 
majority ought not to receive extraneous aid, and 
that it was good for every religion—and most of 
all for the prevalent religion of a district— 
to stand by its own inherent strength and 
compete with others. This was true, nobly 
true; and he kindled over it a good deal, 
although the House, I regret to say, yawned, and 
some wretched Philistines were barbarous enough 
to cheer ironically when he happened to remark 
that he had nearly finished. If there is one thing 
the House cannot endure, it is an idea. It takes a 
stupid pride in believing that ideas are un-English 
and savour of France, that unhappy country whose 
ruin, as everybody knows, is entirely duc to them. 
Finally, Mr. Herbert settled the miserable and 
cowardly plea that it is the duty of a Liberal 
Government to compound its programme in strictest 


accordance with the supposed opinions of the largest 
number of its supporters, whether those opinions 
are right or wrong. He was emphatic on this point, 
and although he was almost suppressed by the 
united sneers of gentlemen opposite, I must say I 
could not help responding to him most heartily, and 
even enthusiastically. The fashionable dogma, 
that a Government has nothing to do but to sail 
before the wind, seems to me mere political atheism, 
and if ever an Administration had no reason for 
believing in it, the present Administration has, or 
rather had, none. 

The debate on the appointment of Mr. Homersham 
Cox to the County Court judgeship in Wales 
brought out two or three gentlemen whom I have 
never before heard. One of them, who shall be 
nameless, and who I think on this occasion spoke 
for the first time, was in most imminent danger of 
a breakdown, and made me so hot and uncomfort- 
able that, had it been possible, I should. have 
escaped. What profound sympathy is due to the 
**stickit” orator! Have any of my readers known 
what it is to get up with a horrible sinking at 
the stomach, with a dreadful faintness, with a ten- 
dency to swimming in the head, terminating in 
total oblivion of everything which it was intended 
should be said, and had almost been learnt by 
heart? There is nothing more painful, save the 
humiliation and self-contempt which follow. 
Those who have ever had this experience will pity 
this poor gentleman, who, at last after blankly 
staring about him for a space, sat down and put 
his hat over his eyes. However, there is con- 
solation in the thought that the greatest men in 
the House have stuck fast before now. I re- 
member seeing Mr. Mill completely at a loss for a 
considerable time, and the Tories had the malice to 
notice it, and mock him with ironical cheers. To 
some extent, a disposition to break down indicates 
oratorical genius, inasmuch as it is a sign of that 
sensitiveness without which no man has the genuine 
contagion of eloquence. One of the best speakers 
we have in the House has said that he never 
even rises to make a speech without feeling as 
if he were about to drop through the floor, This 
debate, by the way, gave Mr. Richard an oppor- 
tunity for describing as it ought to be described 
the stupidity of those foolish people who think 
that the use of the Welsh language ought to be dis- 
couraged authoritatively by the Government. 
What business it is of ours to tell the Welsh people 
not to talk Welsh I do not know. Indeed, there 
is surely a good deal which might be urged in favour 
of prolonging the individuality of nations. Non- 
conformists, at any rate, ought to believe that the 
individuality of the Welsh has been a national gain 
rather than a loss. 


By the new law which came into force a few days Gladstone Ministry. 


ago, the House is to go into committee without any 
previous motion, whenever the Estimates are the 
first order of the day on Monday. Formerly a 


motion was necessary—‘‘that the Speaker do now | States 
leave the chair —and on that motion members 


might enlarge on any topic to any extent. 
loss of time to the Government was very serious, 
and the select committee of last year recommended 


over a witticism about the personal infallibility of 
the Government and the immaculate conception of 
its measures. No details need be given to show 
what a muddle it was, and before he had done with 
it the House gave a sort of shudder, which he un- 
fortunately mistook for a laugh. C. 


— 


MEN AND THINGS IN AMERICA. 
(By a Cosmopolitan.) 
THE WASIIINGTON TREATY AND THE ALABAMA 
DIFFICULTY, 

The English in the United States have not 
known what to make of things during the past few 
days. The electric wires have flashed telegram 
after telegram, telling us that John Bull was 
thoroughly excited and determined if need be to go 
to war, while the American press have tried to 
produce a factitious excitement. The New York 
Herald, that truly religious paper—against which 
Henry Kingsley offered to wager a dirty dish- 
cloth,” which he considered would be ‘‘even 
betting —has threatened wildly that Uncle Sam 
would collect the Alabama damages at the point 
of the bayonet.” Other papers have uttered similar 
bellicose nonsense, and consequently ‘‘ roving 
Englishmen” have felt half-inclined to start for the 
Old Country in order to defend their homes and 
hearths! Happily, however, things are not 
what they seem,” and the absurdity of this war 
fever on both sides of the Atlantic has begun to 
strike men’s minds. If any English papers have 
seriously contemplated war, I am pretty certain 
that they have not represented the real feelings of 
the nation, and I am equally convinced that even 
if the Washington Treaty becomes a dead letter, 
the people of the United States have no real desire 
to fight us. 

I feel considerably amused at the whole affair. 
It may become a serious matter, and if so, I hope I 
may be pardoned for laughing at it; but at present 
the serio-comic element predominates. For in- 
stance, read the following, which is from that re- 
spectable journal, the New York Hvening Post :— 

Washi _ ‘ona! rt 
rent hence, to the effect that the discussions in’ the 
British newspapers regarding the Treaty of Washington 
are ed by our authorities as owing 
danger between this country and England, misrepre-. 
sents the views of those who direct our public affairs. 
It is not believed that the present excitement in Eng- 
land on this question reflects even the views of the 
leaders who constitute the o tion to the present 
Ministry, but that it results a prearra pro- 
gramme to make the treaty 1 with the An, 
people. It is known here that before the British 


Commission left England they det consultations wi 


Disraeli and other tion ers, and that p 
were given them thet it they succeeded in — 
a treaty within the bounds of reason, no factious oppo- 


’ 
; 


sition would be made YY those who are opposed to tho 
With these assurances the gentle- 

men selected as the British High Commission consented 
to serve their Government, and came to the United 
States to negotiate the Treaty of Washington. The 
claim for indirect damages in the case of the United 
resented to the Geneva arbitrators was, as is 
tively known here, anticipated and expected by the 
ritish Government, and it has not, as has been alleged, 


The | taken it by surprise. 


The present excitement in England is believed here to 
bo but a shrewd dodge to influence Parliament, and 


_ make the treaty popular when the result of the Geneva 


the alteration, which the Government has at last | Conference shall be announced. The agitation of the 


succeeded in inducing the House to adopt after a 4 


somewhat severe fight and a close division. I am 
rather inclined to doubt whether it will turn out to 
be so much gain to the Government as it was at first 
supposed that it would be ; for although members, 
when the House once gets into committee, must 
confine themselves to the particular class of Esti- 
mates which are under discussion, yet they can, 
nevertheless, propose all sorts of resolutions affect- 
ing that class by way of amendments to the first 
vote. Anybody, for example, who wants to criti- 
cise the general policy of the Government in mili- 
tary matters, instead of moving an amendment to 
the motion that the Speaker do leave the chair, 
woul# now pro forma move in committee a reduction 
in the number of men, and raise a debate in 
that way. But one thing, however, is clear, that 
Monday for tke future will always be an estimate 
night, and consequently one of the dullest in the 
week. Yesterday evening was pre-eminently un- 
interesting, except to the few military or quasi- 
military people who know, or affect to know, some- 
thing about the army, and a long tedious speech by 
Lord Elcho nearly emptied every bench. It is very 
much to be wished, by the way, that Lord Elcho 
would not make himself duller than he naturally is 
by his attempts at wit, or rather wut. A more 


manufactured rather than begotten, never stand 
properly upon their legs, and are as different from 
the real thing as the cow in Noah’s Ark is from the 
living animal. He applauded himself immensely 


nestion of paying the United States several hundred 
millions of dollars for indirect damages is regarded ns 
but a sure way of influencing Parliament to make an 
appropriation to cover tho award of the Geneva arbi- 
trators, if that award should be under fifty millions of 
dollars. It is explained here that the English Govern- 
ment do not feel even anxious about the matter of in- 
direct damages, and that the present excitement will 
result in favour of the present Ministry. 


This is a beautiful illustration of how people who 
pride themselves on cuteness and ‘‘ smartness ” 
are often the most credulous. The idea of Gladstone 
and Disraeli conspiring to hoodwink the British 
nation in this way, could only have occurred to a 
‘shrewd ” Yankee who thought ho knew how it 
was himselt.“ 


But for marvellous ability to misunderstand the 
tone of morality in England, the following reference 
by the Albany Argus beats everything: 

The Boston Post, recalling the homily of the London 
Times upon American excesses in stock-jobbing, a 
sermon prompted by the culmination and final explosion 
of the Fisk-Grant conspiracy of the Black Friday, says 
that this whole flurry ‘‘ is a bold stroke of the bears of 
the English market, if such it may be considered, even 
surpassing the highest flights of what the Times was 


pleased to call the ‘gonius of the American people,’ 
and it is intresting to observe that the loudest growler 


among them all was our quondam critic, The project 
of stock-jobbing which involved the support of tho 
London 7'imes, the deception of the Pall Mall Gazette 


on such an important matter as the Queen's Speech, 
un-humorous soul does not exist, and his poor jokes, 


and a terrible diplomatic bobbery all around, is even 
u better specimen of the science than we can present.” 
Until we receive the English papers containing 
the facts it is impossible for us on this side to know 
what has caused all this bother about the Alabama 
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made, and 
cannot’ see any justification for it. The Albany 
Journal says :— 


If this be true, it can scarcely be said that Ame- 


rican is that particular part of thé Re- 
public which is to be regarded as model.” 
While thus that the claim for ‘‘indirect 


damages” has been presented, I wait for informa- 
tion before forming a judgment on the whole matter. 
At present I must confess to a feeling of regret that 
the claim having been made, the arbitrators did not 
consider, and (as everybody hoped) reject it. It is truly 


advocate a special week of prayer for editors—that 
they might be taught to feel their responsibility as 
creators and leaders of public opinion. 
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— reject the claim. ith- 
drawal of the claim by the United States, and if he 
aS pew say had the 


the interests of peace between all nations for the 
settlement of all questions by arbitration. 


- | see anything apart 
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— the King, had installed a new order of society in Eng- 


TAINE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 


When noticing the first half of M. Taine’s 
English literature in its mew dress a few 
months ago, we took occasion .to give some 

idea of his system. He is, us we then 
said, the positivistic critic of art and literature, 
excellence. He seeks to judge everything 
the ensemble of conditions,” and declines te 
from these. He uniformly 
starts from the social point of view—groups 
artistically the circumstances among 
the writer or artist lived, and the con- 
ditions amidst which he wrought; and he finds 
the product precisely what he had thus been 
led to expect. If it must be said that M. Taine 
is occasionally too exhaustive—too much in- 
clined to get rid of any mystery beyond that 
of merely natural influences” in all artistic pro- 
duction, and to lower somewhat the estimate 
of the soul’s force in these highest of human 
cts, it must at the same time be admitted 
he recovers himself wonderfully by his 
adherence to what he would perhaps call 
the law of 1 In one sense, indeed, he 
would say that all products are alike to the 
true critic—that in ony | any specimen of 
genuine art whatever, one is brought en * 
with the whole tendency of humanity; t 
conditions, after all, are only marks of differen- 
tiation; and hence yl * 1 must 
ch everythin © would interpret 
hall from the Spiipathetic side. Here. lies 
the secret of M. Taine's He is sworn 
to bring with him no prejudice—to take the 
very point of view of those whom he studies, to 
e himself first of all master of their situa- 
tion, and see exactly as they saw. Looked at 
from this side, his culture is complete ; though 
he is, as we shall see, but little of a moralist. 

It might be supposed, and not unnaturally, 
that M. Taine’s method would be apt to yield 
less striking results the nearer he came to 

P 


the t time, with its prosaic familiarity 
and lack of —— — On his prin- 
ciples, to recommend and revive the renaissance 
iod, with all its love of colour and ordered 
pomp, its full-blooded wo gah yet decorous 
„was comparatively easy—to repre- 
sent to us the gorgeous wealth and rhythmic 
sensuous stir e Elizabethan era, a very 
pastime to a man like him—and even that enthu- 
siasm over the heroics of Milton as he traced out 
the — ieee — — Puritan's — 
experiences had upon was simply a so 
of necessity of his proposed attitude. But what 
of the commonplace and unexciting life of the 
nineteenth century ? How would he find condi- 
tions and products to co nd then? What 
of Byron, with his revolt, his scepticism, 
is passion, his wild excesses, and lan- 
guors of reaction? Is he a true product 
of his time, or is he not rather at open 
war with it—inexplicable, unaccountable, a 
mighty problem. And what of Scott, when he 
constructed these poetic romances of his (not to 
speak of his ones) in which the old feudal 
with a glory that had never 
before pertained to it—was he an expression 
“ne r „with 
its prosaio aspirations an en 
dictating arbitrary li laws at Will 8 
coffee - house, Pope at Twickenham inditing his 
laboured couplets, seem far more faithful ex- 
ents of their time. But M. Taine can pierce 
eath the surface, though he never leads us 
into the mazes of metaphysics. That Byron 
and Scott found such a universal audience as 
— did is one form of proof that they in some 
a subtle form interpreted the to 
n 
as -givers, on. . 
Taine sees Madden forces at work in 11 
under the surface and quietly preparing for 
new eras, as the roots of the stir under 
the snow and frost-bound earth in winter; 
He is thus an historian no less than a critic. 
He sees an intimate and n connection 
between what is past, what follows, and what 
will be, and he is profoundly patient of results. 
When, for example, he speaks of Dryden and 
his influence, observe how clearly he prepares 
the ground :— 

„The thirst for pleasure, long repressed, knew no 
bounds. Men indemnified themselves for the lo 
abstinence im = 222 — poet od 2 
Oars my faces, u ronun on 
official 1 ae — ein and damnation, satiated 

emse swee - 6 
seductions of voluptuous — they ta teles 
life, and that in a new fashion ; for a new world, that 


of the courtiers and the idle, had been formed. The 
abolition of feudal tenures, the vast increase of com 


* History of English Literature. By H. A. Talxx. 
Translated by H. Van Laux, one of the Masters of the 
Edinburgh Academy. With a Preface by the Author. 
Vol. II. (Edmonston and Douglas.) 


land as in France, rank, authority, the manners and 
tastes of the world of fashion, of the idle, the dancing 
room uenters, lovers of pleasure, conversation, wit, 
and ng, ocoupied with the piece in vogue, less to 
amuse themselves than to criticise it. Thus was 


den’s drama built up; the t, greedy of glor 
— pressed for money, found here both 33 


glory, and was half an innovator, with al reinforce- 
ment of theories and prefaces, diverging from the old 
English drama, approaching the new French y. 
attempting a —＋ een classical eloquence 
and romantic , accommodating himself as well as 
he could to the new public, which paid and applauded 
him. What could the drama teach to gamesters 
like St. Albans, drunkards like Rochester, prosti- 
tutes like Castlemaine, old children like Charles II.! 
The splendid decorations, changes of scene, the patter 
of long verse and forced sentiments, the observance of a 
few rules im from Paris,—such was the natural 
food of their vanity and folly, and such the theatre of 
the English Restoration.” 


As the era of Dryden was a kind of 
doubtful link between two periods, es 
y of the evils of both, so, says M. Taine 
ee en, born between two epochs, oscillated 
between two forms of life and two modes of 
“thought, having reached the ection of 
„neither, having kept the faults of both; 
„having found in surrounding manners no 
‘‘ support worthy of his ch , and in sur- 
‘‘rounding ideas no subject worthy of his 
e talent.” 

All through the revolution period, M. Taine 
sees a ptive Christianity endeavouring to 
strengthen itself the attempt to enlist in its 
aid @ pseudo- hical anges, The 

ers, and 2 lecturers, no less than 

o Eesayists, are of it. They busy them - 
‘‘ selyes only with morals, he d „This 
‘idea rallies round Christianity all the forces 
‘which, in France, Voltaire ranges against 
„it. They all defend it on the same ground 
as a tie for society, and as a support for 
„ private virtue.” Ohristianity is o utili- 
tarian; aud what wonder, then, that morality 
should, for a long while—such is M. Taine's 
view—hang like a leaden weight around 
Ohristianity, and swamp art by overclothing 
her? This is the key to the study of the 
literature of the time—the writings of Swift, 
Addison, Defoe, Pope, and the rest. Except 
„Swift,“ he inquires, is there a human being 
‘‘ who has more intentionally concentrated an 
‘intensified in his heart the veriom of hatred ? 
Let this is not vile, for it thinks itself to be in 
the ice of justice. Which last is surely a 
most characteristic French touch ! 

Addison is a genial, common-sense utilitarian. 
„He would like his reading to influence his 
‘conduct, and his newspaper to suggest a reso- 
„ lution. He thinks of the future life, but 
** does not = the present; he rests virtue on 
interest, rightly understood. After 
‘* six lines of this morality, a Frenchman would 
go out for a mouthful of fresh air. It is no 
‘‘small thing to make morality fashionable. 
„Addison did it, and it remained in fashion.“ 
Nor was 34 otherwise with the 
novelists. composed Robinson Crusoe’ 
to warn the impious, as Swift wrote the life 
ok the last man hung to inspire thieves with 
terror.“ Richardson regulated man, till he 
narrowed him to an automaton. Such are 
Pamela and Sir Charles Grandison. Fielding's 
“protest is a 8 on behalf of nature.” 
Jo n would be even intolerable, were it not 
that in him the English morality into 
character, and M. Taine must orce treat 
him with some reverence. ‘‘ Amidst prejudices 
and follies, he has a deep conviction, active 
„faith, severe morality. He is a Christian, 
from his heart and conscience, reason and 
* practice. The thought of God, the fear of the 
last judgment, engross and reform him. He 
said one day to Garrick, ‘I’ll come no more 
behind your scenes, David, for the silk 
“ ‘stockings and white bosoms of your actresses 
‘** excite my amorous propensities.’ He re- 
‘* proaches for his indolence, implores 
„God's pardon, is humble, has scruples. Pope 
is an exquisite moralist, wit, satirist. I go 
‘‘elsewhere to find the poet. Yet there is a 
„poet in Pope, and to — him we have 
only to him by fragments. If the whole 
„is, as a rule, wearisome [by reason of its 
5 or shocking, the details are ad- 
„ mirable. is so at the end of all literary 


But notable changes in society soon deter- 
mine great changes in literature. The French 
Revolution was only the voice and symptom of 
a vast movement apparent throughout all 
European society. It was the sign of the rising 
wave of democracy, of rebellion, of desire to 
press beyond the old conventional and accepted 
axioms—to reunite men on human and Catholic 

rounds. Burns first, then later Byron and 
tt (though more indirectly), are the yoices of 
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this mighty influence, whose issues none even 
yet may exactly determine: 

“The ty of the age in which we li and 
which Burns inaugurated, is to blot out rigid distino- 
tions of class, catechism and style,” writes M. Taine ; 
‘academic, moral, or social conventions, are falli 
away, and we claim in society dominion for individu 
— in morality for inborn generosity, in literature 
for genuine feeling. Burns was the first to enter in 
this track, and he often pursues it to the end. When 
he wrote verses, it was not on caloulation or in obedience 
tothe fashion. At after so many years, 
we from measured declamation, we hear a man's 
voice! much better, we forget the voice in the emotion 
which it expresses, we feel this emotion reflected in our- 
selves, we enter into relation with a soul; here form 
seoms to fade and disappear. I will say this is the 
great feature of modern poetry. Burns has reached it 
seven or eight times. He has done more; he has made 
his way, a8 we say, now-a-days.” 

And so Byron, according to M. Taine— 
— his battle against the very society 
whence he came, with his misanthropy, 
his gloom, his imperious beneyolences, his 
wild hatred of oppression and sordidness in 
all their forms, and his wide humanity that lay 
— than all his despairs—was the proper 
continuator of this great work: a still more 
extraordinary — 2 41 wonder than the 
inspired ploughman. o destroyed the old 
fabric of society; the new one—for which he 
dreamt and fought—is but now beginning to 
take form. | 

“The long war of the * * against the Revolu- 
tion,” says M. Taine, pushed to excess the rigour of 
their morality, at the same time as the renovation of 
machinery developed a hundredfold their comforts and 

ty To constrain themselves and to pro- 
vide for themselves, to assume self-command and com- 
mand of nature, to consider life as moralists and econo- 


mista, like a close ent, in which le must walk 
becomingly, and like a good garment, the best to be 
had, to be at once table and comfortable—these 
two words embrace the springs of human actions, 

this limited sense, and this pedantic 
eee 4 — * b = out. With * — re- 
newal and imaginatien, the poetic 
source, which had flowed in the sixteenth on: A a K- 


pands anew in the nineteenth, and a new literature 
springs to light ; permed and history infiltrate their 
es in the old establishment ; the greatest poet of 

the time shocks with his curses and sarcasms ; from all 
sides to this day, in science and letters, in practice 
and theory, in private and public life, the most power- 
ful minds endeavour to open a new door to the stream 
of continental ideas. But = are patriots as well as 
innovators, conservative as well as revolutionary. If they 
touch religion and constitution, manners and doctrines, 
it is to widen, not destroy, them. England is made; 
she knows it and they know it. Such as this country 
ia, based on the whole national mse and on the whole 
national instincts, it is more capable than any other 
in Europe of transf itself without recast- 

ani of devoting itself to its future without re- 


ng, 
nouncing its past.” 

The criticisms of Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, 
and John Stuart Mill which follow are delicate, 
subtle, often incisive. We cannot exhibit their 
main points in detail. Dickens is a poet, his 
imaginative world is as much a home to him as 
the real one. Everything—bells, shop windows, 
the kettle on the hob, the clock on the shelf 
—takes human shape or speaks articulately. 
But he is sometimes extravagant, sometimes 
attitudinises. Thackeray is a satirist, because 
of the cumulative weight, and yet the quick light 
of reflection. He is the first of Swift's pupils, 
but the best. He has his master. 
He does as a novelist what Hobbes does as a 
4 Almost everywhere, when he 
describes fine sentiments, he derives them 
‘‘from an ugly sohrce.“ Oarlyle is a great, 
intense, destructive soul; but he is saved by 
his morality, notwithstanding that here we 
touch the English and narrow feature of the 
broad and German conception which he often 
expounds. And M. Tainé adds :—‘‘ There 
are many religions which are not moral; 
there are more still which are not prac- 
“‘tical. Carlyle would reduce the heart of 
„man to the English sentiment of duty, and 
„his imagination to the English sentiment 
work ‘oak The half of human poetry escapes 
* asp. For if a part of ourselves raises us 
to a negation and virtue, another part leads 
dus to enjoyment and S ennyson 
suits the society of his day. Without being a 
pedant, he is moral. He liberalises, but does 
not rebel; he is reverent, always speaks nobly, 
tenderly of God and the soul. 

Such is M. Taine’s manner of criticism. He 
is seldom lacking in pathy, yet sometimes 
ho fails in insight. He hardly . justice to 
the eentimental vein in Thackeray, against which 
all his satire and apparent harshness was a 
safeguard and reaction. He but half com- 
prehends Carlyle, and that only from one side, 
in persisting to regard him as a moralist! 
Indeed, owing to this tendency, M. Taine 
does injustice to the whole of the Queen 
Anne school, notwithstanding that there 
18 much appearance of truth in his criticism. 
He condemns most, as over -Engligh, those who, 
at least, did most to recommend and to introduce 
French form and style. And there he is unjust. 
But there is never lacking the spirit of gene- 


rosity which quickly reconciles us to him agaiu. 
Atte? ail 1 been made, these two 
volumes form a rare and welcome addition to 
English literature fresh, vigorous, truthful, in 
many ways, they have much of the “ sweet- 
% ness and the “light” over our deficiency in 
which there is among our literary exquisites 
such a tendency tomourn; and Mr. Van Laun’s 
careful, idiomatic, English translation 
will, we hope, do something to recommend M. 
Taine’s book in the quarters where its lessons 
are most wanted. 


PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND.* 


Our readers hardly need to be informed that 
among other innovations, or as they would call 
them, restorations, which the Ritualist cler 
desire to introduce into the Established Church, 
is the offering of prayers for the departed. It 
is in their view one of the practices 8 
connected with their Eucharistic theories, an 
their idea of the ‘‘unbloody sacrifice” could 
not be fully carried out unless it was recognised 
that it might be offered by the living with 
special reference to the souls of those who are 
dead in Christ Jesus.” There is no novelty, 
therefore, in the bold, outspoken, and able ad vo- 
eacy of this doctrine by Dr. Lee in the volume 
before us. He simply expounds and defends 
the theory of a practice which the clergy of his 
school oonstan commend, and for the due 
observance of which provision is made in their 
various deyotional manuals. We cannot see 
either that he has contributed anything new 
to the argument which had 2 n stated 
r fully by Mr. Malcolm Maccoll, who justi- 
fied the position taken by the Anglicans in an 
article in the Contemporary, in which he said as 
much as could be urged in their favour. Dr. Lee, 
who handsomely acknowledges his obligation 
to his predecessor, does little beyond expand- 
ing and illustrating his argument, which, it 
must be confessed, comes to very little, and 
perhaps looks all the smaller because of being 
thus expanded. To those of us 7 Who 
pay little regard to the teachings of the Fathers 
on the subject, and care still less for the catena 
of testimonies which he adduces from Anglican 
divines, except as they throw light os the 
doctrine of the Anglican Church and the right 
of a clergyman to inculcate the principles here 
set forth, but who, on the peed mere demand 
Scriptural authority for the d and the 
practice which is based upon it, reasoni 
is not only m and unsatisfactory, bu 
„ N to puerility. We do full justice to 

. Lee’s conscientiousness and the reverent and 
cautious spirit in which he conducts the discus- 
sion, but the feeling that he has done the best 
for his case only makes us the more convinced 
that the case itself is a very poor one. We can 
easily understand, indeed, how it appears other- 
wise to our author and those who sympathise 
with him. They look at the subject in the 
light of patristic teaching and ecclesiastical 
tradition, and they come with the ideas they 
have thus received to Holy Scripture, expecting 
to find there the germ of what they re as 
‘‘Oatholic” teaching. If they find but ttle in 
harmony with their view, and if even that little 
must bear a forced and unnatural construction 
in order to be available for their p , we 
must not be too harsh upon them for that. As 
the doctrine is not in ee of course they 
cannot find it there, and we may at least be 
thankful to them for this, that the very shifts 
and expedients to which they are driven afford 
the best proof of the unscriptiral nature of their 


The La itself as stated by Dr. Lee is 
not a comforting one. It sheds no light upon the 
destiny of those who die in a state of open sin 
or avowed unbelief, and thus it fails at the very 
= where we often desire consolation and 

Ip. If there were reason to hope that our 
prayers could follow those who have died in 
impenitence, and secure mercy for them in the 
eternal world, there would here at least 
1 to alleviate the pressure of the 
heaviest burden that ever sits upon human 
hearts. But there is nothing of the kind here. 
It is only to Christian men, who may die with 
the stain and guilt of sins which are not mortal 
attaching to them, that it refers. For those 
souls which, summoned to the judgment - bar of 
„Christ, have been found to have departed 
this life in ay deadly sin, there is 
„nothing but an eternal alienation from God 
2 Almighty, and all that is good. ‘ They that 
have done evil shall go into evorlasting fire.’ 
On the other hand, amongst those who, by 
„ the favour and grace of the Most High, have 
‘* succeeded in making their calling and election 
„sure, how many. pass away stained and defiled 

* The Christian Doctrine 4 wy or the Departed. 
By the Rev, F. G. LEE, D.C. L. ( and Co.) 


„with lesser sins, Which do not merit eternal 
‘‘ condemnation, but whieh, nevertheless, have 
to be removed ere the soul can look for the 
eternal peace and heavenly light of the home 
of God.” It is for them, the 8 or 
waiting, part of the one family of Christ, 
that our intercessions are to be ed, and in 
those prayers we are told that the mombers of 
the Church triumphant unite. In this view 
then, there is a p ry for the righteous, and 
we have to pray for them that their 
sanctification may be accomplished, an pe 
blisa constimmated. Whatever else may be sai 
for this view, at all events it cannot be asserted 
that it contains a single element of consolation. 
It leaves the future state of the wicked in all 
the darkness of absolute despair, and it inter- 
a period of purification between the good 
and their eternal inheritance. How it serves 


to r the = of the priest Dr. Lee 
does not notice. ose Who know anything of 
ecclesiastical , however, do not n to 


be told that of all the instruments which 
priestcraft ever devised for the accomplishment 
of its pu this is one of the most formidable. 
Dr. Littledale has an idea, expressed in a note 
on p. 17, that the rise of universalism is due to 
the obscuring of the doctrine ‘‘ of gradual puri- 
% fication for all who do not ey set theit 
„vill to do evil and resist God in the period 
between death and judgment. But so long as 


the state of those dying in what is called mortal 
sin is unaffected, the diffloulties raised by uni- 
versalism remain the same. Of all fancies, 


none could be idler than this—that the 
dark problems which universalism attempts to 
solve will be met by a return to the medieval 
superstition he advocates. 


This is not the place for a theological discus- 
sion of the character and extent which an 
examination of all Dr. Lee’s points would 
require. We must, however, give our readers 


a le of the kind of reasoning by which it is 


sought to elicit a corroboration of his views 
from the New Testament. Of course the most 
is made of the figurative teaching of the parable 
of the Rich Man and Lazarus, which is ted 
as though it were a literal record; of the in- 
terpretation put by some of the Fathers on the 
p in the Sermon on the Mount, Agro 
‘with thine adversary quickly, whiles thou art 
‘‘in the way with him; lest ät any time the 
“ady deliver thee to the judge, and the 
* deliver thee to the officer, and thou be 
* into prison. Vorily I say unto thee, 


„Thou shalf by no means come out th 


ence 
‘‘till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing” ; and 
of our Lord’s language to the penitent thief. To 
argue from such hints as these, or from the 
obscure reference to the tiem for the dead 


in the Epistle to the Oorinthians, that 14 


for the waiting Church should be o he 
the Church militant, is a large inference indeed. 
Yet there is nothing more in the New Testament 
which even distantly ts such an idea. Dr. 
Lee and his friends and it, however, in a place 
where no one else would have detected it, and 
where they are not likely to see it even now that 
it has been pointed out to them. 


t t is, the ‘day of the Lord,’ ‘the great 
and terrible day,’ the da a the t and general 
j may be reasonably taken as a definite prayer 


rted, because similar expressions, corre- 
sponding exactly to this, are found in other portions 
of the writings of the first followers of our Lord.” 


But, whatever Scripture teaches, the Laudian 
and Nonjuring divines of the Church of England 
taught it, and a strong party in the Church, of 
whom Dr. Lee is an able representative, are re- 
solved to follow in their ste Protestantism 
saw the evils the doctrine had wrought, and re- 


pudiated it, but these men have no sympathy 


with Protestantism, and wish to undo the mis- 
chief it has done. What we have a right to 
ask—and it is a question which each develop- 
ment of these Romanising tendencies will cause 
to be asked with increased earnestness—is, Do 
these teachings fairly represent the doctrine of 
the Anglican Church or not? It is impossible 
the present state of things can long continue; 
that out of the same fountain can flow sweet 
waters and bitter; that the same Church can be 
at once a bulwark of Protestantism and an 
upholder of the ‘‘Catholic’’ faith, as Dr. Lee 
and his associates teach it. mR | 
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BRIEF NOTICES. 
The Art Journal for March. (London: Virtue and 


Art-work for Women is 

full information is given of 
exhibitions, recent industrial improve- 
all matters which interest not only 
connoisseurs, but manufacturers and 
Art Journal well sustains its high repu- 
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time when peasants were still serfs ; 
of the present century. They are 


i 
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may be gained by those who have not access to 
learned books. They are adaptations, as Mrs. Overend 
we are frequently reminded of some 
the best writings of Mrs. Charles.—In A True Hero 
(Sunday School Union), Mr. W. H. G. Krxaston, who 
himself a master in writing for youngsters, 
tells thestory of the famous Quaker, William Penn, and 
of Wenlock Christian his friend, with a simplicity of 
language and a spirit alike commendable. Boys will 
not need to be driven to this book; it is as full of inci- 
dent and interest as any invention, for the Indians ever 


It is vory nicely illustrated.— 
Ane, or, Lifes Discipline (Oliphant), would have 
been a very good story had not the author sometimes 
prolix and expanded instead of condensed. 
Aimée is not a French girl; she only got a fancy name; 
and her story is told with a good deal of power and 
feeling, though, as we have said, it would have been 

„ ** Aimée is not 


However, it is a very safe book to be put into the hands 
of girls. We feel it a little too bal to make tho dash- 
ing, spirited Aimée lame for life, oven for the sake of 
the lesson.—Life on Desolate Islands (Religious Tract 
Society) is a capital little book. It gives a short but 
graphic account ofjthe life of Alexander Selkirk (the ori- 
ginal Robinson Crusoe) on his island ; of the mutineers 
of the Bounty on Pitcairn Island ; of the discoverers 
of Madeira ; of the sufforings of the Portuguese crew on 


St. HeJena, when, returning from India in 1501, they 


were driven on it by stress of weather ; and the journal 
of Captain James recording the events of a voyage in 
the Polar regions in 1631, in searching for the north-west 
passage. It is well done and very interesting. —Achoes, by 
G. M. E. H. (Bell and Daldy), is the work of an excellent 
writer. It is full of fine ‘sympathy and wise teachings. 


Miss Penelope, the governess, every way delicate and 
touching. In some respects the following two are equal 
to ft. We can cordially recommend the little book for 
girls’ reading. There is, however, something inefficient 
and artificial in the manner the stories are connected 
Tany Chicks, by Mrs. Curries (Strahan), is a hand- 
some volume, and contains a series of very interesting 
chapters--we would say on pet animals were it not that 
the Domini Grumphy (pig) is included. The stories are 
told in a sympathetic and hearty way, with here and 
there a keen glance into human character at the same 
time: hence the propriety of the sub-title—“ links be- 
“tween nature and human nature.” It is well fitted for 
children, scarcely less so for adults, who will not find it 
easy always to exhaust the meaning.— Wee Donald, by the 
author of Friend in Need Papers (Nisbet), is also a 
story for the young, being a narrative of a Scotch boy's 
childhood, the friends he made, and the sorrows and 
disappointments he had. It is written with consider- 
able skill, and now and then we have exquisite touches 
of pathos—notably in the chapters telling how little 
Elsie was lost. The Scotch brogue here and there is not 

good as it might be. 


THE ORATORIO CONCERTS. 


There was last week a-performance of ‘‘ Israel in 
Egypt” at Exeter Hall, conducted by Mr. Barnby, 
which was one of the best we have ever attended. 
There was scarcely a hitch in the rendering of that 
grand succession of double choruses relative to the 
plagues of Egypt, which, while producing the 
highest of musical effects, is an extreme test of the 
discipline and capacity of the singers. Much of the 
fine effect and finish of the performance of this 
difficult oratorio was doubtless due to the skilled 
and firmness of the conductor, who kept his choral 
host well in hand. They must have been well 
trained for their work. In the most difficult of the 
choruses there was no hesitation ; and the quality 
of the voices—which was far above the average— 
combined with the admirable execution, made this 
performance of Israel a great treat to the 
crowded audience which filled the great hall, and 
were lavish of applause. The solos of this oratorio 
are of subordinate interest. Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington and Miss D’Alton performed their un- 
thankful parts with credit. Mr. Ker Gedge was 
the only tenor vocalist, Mr. Sims Reeves having at 
the last moment to be apologised for in consequence 
of an attack of hoarseness. His absence caused 
some decided expressions of vexation and dissatis- 
faction. The great bass duet, The Lord is a 
Man of War,“ was so finely sung by Herr Stock- 
hausen and Mr, Whitney that the audience would 
fain have encored it, but in this case, as in The 
Hailstone Chorus,” Mr. Barnby, with no little 
courage, resisted the pressure, and gained the day. 
Handel's great descriptive oratorio has never, in 
our experience, been more satisfactorily performed 
than in last week’s concert at Exeter Hall. The 
Sacred Harmonic Society must look to their 
laurels. 


MR. ORSMAN’S MISSION, 


The annual report of the various cies con- 
nected with the Golden-lane Mission has just reached 
us. It isa most suggestive little document; one 
IAH and, indeed, that can 
scarcely be carefully without profit. We 
commend it to our lay friends who are i 
about for some Christian enterprise—and happil 
there are many such—feeling assured that they wi 
be helped to a decision by considering the methods 
here set forth, and the results which have followed 
their adoption, in one of the vilest neighbourhoods 
of low London. We have frequently occasion 
to refer in these columns to Mr. Orsman’s labours, 
and need hardly remind our readers that the 
whole of his work is Err and is pro- 
secuted after his day’s labour as a clerk in the 
General Post Office. He has been nine years at 
work in the same district, and here is a selection 
from the summary of operations which have grown 
up in connection with the mission—free day and 
evening schools, Sunday-schools, juvenile — 
services, band of hope, boys’ drum-and-fife d, 
class for Biblical study, destitute children’s dinners, 
penny savings-bank and barrow fund, adult ser- 
vices for ing, Open-air services, tramps’ 
kitchen services, sewing-classes, free popular lec- 
tures on science, sick-visiting society, &c., &c. Of 
course such a multiplicity of agencies cannot be 
carried on without considerable expenditure of 
money as well as voluntary labour. Mr. Orsman 
was supplied dyring 1871 with more than £600, 
which been expended on the purposes of the 
mission and duly accounted for. In addition to 
this, £700 has been contributed during the same 
period towards the building fund, which will 
shortly have to be drawn upon for the erection of 


new premises—those which are now rented being 


—— 
The Echoes are the memories of old companion- | available vm | for a time longer. Letters and 
ships ; the first, the Echo df a Spinet, being the story of should be to Mr. W. J. Orsman, 


75, Oakley-road, Islington, N. We are glad of the 
excuse which this last 7 


g1 


affords us for again 
— 75 publicity we can to this singularly 
work. 


Miscellaneous. 
— — 


Prack MxrriIxds.— The Herald of Peace shows 
that the friends of the cause have recently been 
holding about seventy-five meetings per month in 

land and Wales. The American papers also 
indicate much activity of a similar kind. Hence 
the conciliatory, calm, and friendly tone now being 
manifested on both sides of the Atlantic in refe- 
rence to the Alabama and indirect claims, is 
regarded by the Peace Societies (and perhaps not 
unreasonably) as an encouraging result partly due 
to their own exertions. 


THe CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER AND THE 
IncomEe-tax. — Mr. Lowe has received a large 
and influential deputation at Downing-street, with 
reference to the remission of the income-tax. In 
reply, the Chancellor of the Exchequer assured 
them that his endeavours were always di to 
the end that no taxation should be extreme. He 
doubted whether any two of them would be agreed 
as to a substitution for the income-tax ; and, as to 
abuses in the mode of collection, reminded them 
that, from its nature, it was im ible the tax 
could be entirely divested of its inquisitorial cha- 
racter. The utation must remember that a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had his masters in the 
House of Commons ; and he believed the feeling of 
the H was in favour of continuing the tax in 
preference to any other. 

Tue Compietion or Sr. Paur's.— The Lord 
Mayor presided on Monday over a meeting at the 
Mansion House, to consider the best means of pro- 
viding funds for the completion of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. It was pointed out by more than one 5 
that the thanksgiving for the recovery of the Prince 
of Wales would be incomplete without some national 
thank-offering to mark the people’s gratitude, and 
that the most suitable form for such thank-offering 
would be the finishing of Wren’s masterpiece. These 
views were embodied in a resolution, which was 
moved by Mr. Beresford Hope, M. P.; while other 
resolutions invited those present to follow the 
example of the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and 
the Duke of Edinb in signing the subscription 
list, and requested the co-operation of the country 
in an essentially national work. 

Polrrical Rerucgess.—Mr. M. Maltman Barry, 
secretary to the French Political Refugee Com- 
mittee, has issued a circular convening a eral 
mootng of the committee and friends for the pur- 
pose of resolving the said committee into the 
nucleus of a permanent ery to be entitled, 
The Society for the ief and Employment of 
Political Refugees.” The circular sets forth that it 
is proposed to found the society ‘‘on the ve 
broadest basis; comprehending in its operations 
men—of whatever country, of whatever political 
creed—whose distressed condition is solely due to 
their political acts and principles; affording them 

rary relief and procuring for them permanent 
em t. The funds,” Mr. Barry says, 
** will be carefully protected; assistance being given 
to those only who, after the most strict * 
ar, are proved worthy.” The meeti 
a at 33, Rathbone-place, on Thursday, 14th inst., 
at 5 p.m. 

Tae New Inpran Viceroy.—A banquet to Lord 
Northbrook, on his appointment to the Governor- 
Generalship of Kn given by the Mayor of 
Winchester on y evening. His ! ip, in 

to the toast of his health, paid a warm 
tribute to the memory of the late Lord Mayo, and 
in — 2 — at the principles which should 
vern the 2 of Indian administrations, took 
is stand upon Her Majesty's proclamation of 1858, 
on the transfer of the Government from the East 
India Company to the Crown. He had served for 
some years in the India Office, and had at all events 
learnt one t lesson, viz., the difference between 
East and West, and between Eastern and Western 
civilisation, and the danger of being carried away 
by ideas of what may be right, politic, and wise in 
this country when one was brought to deal with a 
country and people of different sentiments, 48; 
education, and of oases. Mr. Grant Duff, 
M.P., Under-Secretary for India, was amongst the 
other speakers. 

Mr. Bricut on THE IncomE-TaAx.—Mr. Bright, 
in a letter stating his inability to tgke in a 
deputation to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
u the abolition of the income-tax, writes :— 
There is little difference of opinion as to the 
odious and unfair character of the income-tax, but 
it is not easy to see where the money is to be ob- 
tained which now comes from that tax. I see no 
chance of its abolition except in a lessened expen- 
diture, and at present there seems no probability of 
the creation of a political party resolved to lessen 
the public expenditure, — adopting that policy as 
the one great article of its creed. Do not believe 
in Governments that cannot govern without taking 
seventy millions every year from the industry of 
the nation ; and I hope the time will come when no 
such Government will be permitted to exist. For 
myself, I should be ready to vote for such reduction 
of expenditure as would enable the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer to remove the income-tax, or to 
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abolish the taxes which add so greatly to the price 
of tea, coffee, and sugar.” 

THe AtreMpt ro INTIMIDATE THE QUEEN.— 
Arthur O’Connor, the youth who threatened the 
Queen, has been deliberately declared by two 
medical men who have had long interviews with 
him to be perfectly sane, although he has been pos- 
sessed with a kind of enthusiasm of hy for 
Fenianism, and especially for the Fenian prisoners. 
He explains the use of weber yo pistol by saying 
that if, as first contemplated, he had used a load 
weapon, the Prince of Wales would have come to 
the throne, and monarchy would still have re- 


mained as an institution of the country ; therefore 
he preferred to act merely by intimidation. He 
does not seem to exhibit the least for his 


mischievous act, but seems evidently to think that 
he was quite justified in what he did with a view to 
procure the release of the Fenian prisoners. A sort 
of impression appears to prevail among the officials 
of the gaol that the prisoner is ‘‘not quite right,” 
but it is not likely that the defence of insanity will 
be set up for him at his trial. The proceedings 
at the Central Criminal will be of the natureof a State 
trial, and the prosecution will be conducted by the 
Attorney-General. 


State or IngELAND.—The Dublin correspondent 
of the Times writes :—‘‘ We are still in the enjoy- 
ment of social and political repose so deep and 
general that the most expert agitator might despair 
of arousing any popular excitement. The approach- 
ing anniversary of St. Patrick’s Day offers the only 
possible opportunity of making anything like a 
national demonstration ; and the old grievance of 
the ‘amnesty,’ which has long since lost its melo- 
dramatic attraction, and ought to have been cast 
into the political lumber-room, will be reproduced. 
If one may judge from the rehearsals, the piece is 
not destined to have a very successful run. It-is 
intended to have a number of amnesty declarations 
on St. Patrick’s Day, besides a plebiscite of the 
lrish people, not only in this country, but in the 
principal towns and cities of the United Kingdom. 
A form of resolution has been transmitted to diffe- 
rent local bodies, and the tributary streams of 
public feeling in favour of a ‘universal amnesty’ 
are to be collected in one great demonstration in 
the Rotunda’ on Monday evening, the 18th inst. 
The congratulations of the judges of assizes ad- 
dressed to the grand juries on the peace and order 
which they found prevailing in the country, afford 
a topic to the ‘ National’ prints which they gladly 
turn to account.” 


Glennings. 


— 

According to a writer in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
Her Majesty's dinners are entirely concluded with- 
in the hour. 

A debating club recently discussed the important 
subject, ‘‘ Whether the cock’s knowledge of day- 
break is the result of observation or instinct ?” 

There was such a glut of herrings at Anstruther 
one day last week that a large quantity was sold to 
the farmers for manure. 


The Smiths had a dinner at Pittsburg on New 
Year's day. The first toast was, Pocahontas 
heaven bless her for saving the Smiths to this 
country.” 

During the first half of last year fifty-five persons 
were run over and killed in the London streets, and 
1,139 others were injured. 


„Mr. Speaker,” said a member of the Wisconsin 
Legislature, in discussing a bill for the regulation 
of the timber-trade, ‘‘ these timber-dealers are a bad 
lot, they're egregious scoundrels. I know em; 
I was in the timber line myself more’n twelve 
years.” 

A r sneered at a young man for wearing 
spectacles, when the latter said, It is better to 
use glasses over the nose, as I do, than under the 
nose as you do.“ 


Harry,“ said a mother to er little boy, you 
shouldn’t throw away nice bread like that; you 
ey want it before you die.“ How could I get 
it, 


though, if I eat it now? Harry asked. 


Can you tell me how old the devil is?” asked 

an irreverent fellow of a clergyman. ‘ y friend, 
— must keep your own family record, was the 
reply. 
Canpip.—A negro member of the Texas Legis- 
lature was met upon the street with a large roll of 
greenbacks in his hand, looking at his pile, and 
chuckling so loud that he attracted the attention of 
a bystander, who said to him, What are you 
laughing at, Jim?” Jim replied, “ You ree that 
money!” Fes. Well, boss, I just got that 
tar my vote. I’se been bought four or five times in 
my life, but dis is the first time I eber got de cash 
myself,” 

THe ScHootmMasterR 1x Texas,—A nice time 
„professional educators’ have down in Texas. A 
school-teacher of that fair, flowery land received 
the other day a Ku-Klux document from his scho- 
lars, notifying him, under the penalty of being put 
into the deepest hole of water within a mile of the 
school-house, to treat them to a bushel of pecans, 
five pounds of raisins, and three pounds of candy. 
From the date of the receipt that ‘‘ schoolmaster ” 
has been abroad. 

Barnum’s Lasr.— Should not a paternal govern- 
ment set some limit to the enterprise of Brother 
Barnum ; with reference, at least, to considerations 
of the public safety? Here, upon our desk, lies an 
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indication of his last périlous venture. He invites | 
us and one friend - n conditions as to ‘ condi- 
tion” specified—to a exhibition of four 
living cannibals, which he has obtained from the 
Fiji Islands for his travelling show. We have 
beaten up, in this office, among the lean and eee. 
and those most 7228 in an emergency, for 
volunteers to visit * i, and report ; 
but none a the ie “distrust fu = 
ition of our em been more signally 
— This 4 lle was not represented 
at that exposition. If Barnum had remembered to 
specify the Feeding - time, we might have 2 


in, in a friendly way, at some other period of the 


day. Christian Union (New York). 


Tue BRIGHT Aquartum.—Mr. J. K. Lord, the 
naturalist, has been inted manager of the 
Brighton Aquarium, which is shortly to be opened, 
and has been built on a very extensive scale. Mr. 
Lord has had large experience) in all matters rela- 
ting to sea fisheries, and intends ing on experi- 
ments regarding the habits of various fish of which 
at present we know little or nothing, and which for 
years past have been a bone of contention between 
some of our most celebrated naturalists. The ar- 

ts at Brighton are such as will, it is 
expected, allow of demonstrating satisfactorily two 
important questions—viz., ‘‘ What is a whitebait?” 
— 1 What changes does the young salmon undergo 
in its transit from babyhood to smolthood ?” 

A CuristapE.truran.—At the last meeting of 
the Stoke-upon-Trent School Board, an application 
was received from the mistress of a British school 
in an agricultural district for a situation under the 
Stoke rd. In the course of her letter the appli- 
cant said :—‘‘The reason of my wishing for a 
change is that when I accepted my present situa- 
tion it was understood that I should attend the 
Independent Chapel. Of late this part of my duty 
has become rather irksome, as I am now of opinion 
that several doctrines held by the Independents are / 
not according to Scripture, I am more inclined 
hold the faith of a sect called the Christadel hase 
though I am not yet one of them. My being a 
Christadelphian, however, would not interfere with 
my scholastic duties provided no sectarianism were 
allowed to be taught.” In proof whereof the ap- 
plicant says her sister, who is a Christadelphian, 
conducts a school in Dundee to the satisfaction of 
the managers. The young lady was not appointed. 


Lisrxx, OUR KNIGHTS OF THE CLEAVER !—The 
following announcement is published by a bene- 
volent Swiss, and deserves to be studied, not only 
on account of its Christian — but also 
because of the beautiful moral truths which it incul - 
cates :—‘‘I, Frederic Roulet, butcher, inform the 
public of Yverdon and its neighbourhood that, from 
thisJday forward, I lower the price of meat; if this 
first abatement does not suffice, I will still more 
reduce the price. The poor. brother shall be able 
to enjoy himself at a small cost. The rich one shall 
find economy and profit. Every one shall be well 
served. I shall have the satisfaction, as . 
Christian, of giving a good turn to all here below; 
since, if the sinjster prediction of a certain astro- 
nomer be realised, I shall find myself, at the first 
shock, taking a spring into the abode of the blest, 
surrounded with friends, and with obliged and 
grateful souls. A bon entendeur, salut.” Are there 
no Christian butchers in England to follow in the 
footsteps of this great man ? 


Births, Murringes, und Denths : 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stampe will be received, All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 

and address of the sender. | 


BIRTH, 


HORDER.—Feb. 29, at Cheshunt Lodge, Torquay, the wife 
of the Rev. W. G. Horder, of a daughter. . 


MARRIAGES. 


BEALE—BEALE.—Feb. at Maige-hill Congregational 
Church, Greenwich, uy toe v. Benjamin bbe Jose 
Beale, to Hannah, daughter of the late Joshua Taylor 
Beale, of East Greenwich. 

LIVENS—MILLER.—Feb. 27, at Kingsland Congregational 
ae oe ~at W. 22 1. Livens, 
0 ew e-upon-Iyne, to Margaret Sybla, you 
daughter ‘of the late John Miller, Esq, of the inland 
Revenue, Maidstone, and formerly of 


ne. 

PARK E—W EBSTER.—March 5, 1872, at the Independent 
Chapel, Brewood, by the Rev. B. Way, Mr. Sam Parke 
to Mre, Harriet Webster, both of Brewood. 

BORWICK—JOHNSTON,—Marech 6, at the British Con- 
sulate, and afterwards at the English Church, Geneva, by 
the Rev. H. Dawton, Robert Hudson, second son of 
Geo Borwick, of Walthamstow, London, to Caroline 
Smith, fifth daughter of the Rey, R. D. Johnston, of Nun- 
dial, Madras Presidency, E. I. No cards. 

RAMSAY —WILKS.—March 7, at the Congregational 
Church, Cheadle Hulme, by the Rev. Mark Wilks, of 
London, assisted by the Rev. John Wilks, brother of the 
bride, P. J. Ramsay, Esq, of Manchester, to Harriette 
Butler, second danghter of the late Mr. E. D. J. Wilks, of 
the British and Foreign School Society. This being the 
first wedding in the church, a Bible was presented by the 
minister to the newly-married couple. 


DEATH, . 


DAVIES— March 4, Martha, the affectionate wife of Wm, 
Davies, Esq., solicitor, Haverfordwest, aged 30. 
FLETCHER.— March 9, after a long illness, Anne Fletcher, 
— of Pelican House, Peckham, in the 78th year of her age. 
Friends will kindly accept this intimation. 
PRIESTMAN.—March 9, at Whitby Hall, Bradford, Mrs. 
Priestman, relict of the late Mr, John Priestman, a highly 


ewcastle-upon- 


1 


— inhabitant N 3 town, and a member of the 
CHATER March 10, at Market’ Harborough, after a brief 
illness, Elizabeth, daughter of the late Rev. C. Chater, in 
the 56th year of her age, deeply Friends will 
—_ accept this intimation. 
R 1EEDER.—Feb. 20, at Knaresbro’, Yorkshire, Rev. John 
heeder, formerly of H in bi 
TILBURY.—March 1 1872, Me. Harriet Ti 


arriet , widow of 
the late Mr. J. Tilbury, of the Bank of at the 
house of her son-in-law, Mr. Robert Martin, 


WALKER.—Jan. 27, at 


of congestion of the lungs, the Rev. Edward Walker, in the 
38th year of his age. 


WILLIA MS—Feb. 23, at Wem, Dame Elizabeth > 
— of Sir John Bickerton Williams, in the 86th year o 
r age. 


Rev. Dr. Unwin, Principal of Homerton Col 58. 
t. Louis, Missouri, Dr 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending W „March 6. 


188UB DEPARTMENT. 
Motes isenea .. .. £37,567,975, Government Debt. 211,018,100 
Other Securities.. 3,984,900 
Gold Coin Bullion 22,567,975 
ver Bullon 


£37,567,975 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
— Capit’l£1 Government Secu- 


eee ee rr 
— T 


£37,567,975 


= OR 
tblic its 
Other its . 18,467,639 


Seven and Notes 0 
856,05 Gold & Silver Coin 818,754 


other Bille .... 
£49,173,793 449,178,798 


Gro. Forpes, Chief Cashier. 


March 7, 1872. 
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BREAKFAST.—Epps’s Cocoa.—tiRATEFUL AND COn- 


| 


which may save us many hea 
Made simply wi 
Water or Milk. III 


delicious old mellow spirit is the v cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, pure, and more 
wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy, Note the words 
“ Kinahan’s LL,” on label and cork. Wholesale 


seal, 
Depot, 6a, Great Titchfield.street, Oxford-street, W. 
Hotrto war's Pitus.—INDIGESTION, STOMACH, AND 
Liver CompLAInts, —Persons suffering from any disorders 
of the liver, stomach, or the organs of digestion, should ha 
recourse to Holloway’s Pills, as there is 
that acts = these partienlar i ; 


These 
times and in all climates by persons afflict biliousness, 
nausea, or disordered liver; for flatujency — hearthurn 
they are specifics. Indeed, no ailment of the digestive organs 
can long resist their purifying and corrective powers. 


eee” — — 


CORN EXCHANGE, Marx Lang, Monday, March 11. 
We had a small supply of English wheat for to-day’s 
market, but fair arrivals — ens The weather continues 
very fine, and the demand remains very inactive. 
wheat sold at a decline of Is. to 2s, qr. from Monday 
last, and the same concession to be made on most de- 
scriptions of foreign wheats to effect sales. Of flour the 
supply of sacks barrels is small, but prices were against 
sellers. Peas, beans, and Indian corn sold slowly at former 
decline. Barle and ** 
arri 


y was in supply, ven 
way 9 . ang te The arrivals of oats 
are liberal, and prices rule rue 


tions of this day week. Cargoes at the ports of call are held 
at last week's prices. 
CURRENT PRIOES, 
Per Qr. Per Qr. 
WHEate— „ . . . 
— and Kent, na Pras— 
Dittonew.. :. 51t006| Mame’ *. 88 
White ‘* ‘* — — White ale * 30 40 
» mew .. 57 61) Boerse. .. 3 4 
7 . ee — — Foreign .. .. 36 40 
Rre— 80 38 
V Nallag malting 20 21 
nglish maltin 
Chevalier. .- 86 41 | AT#— 
Distilling. .. 29 33 English * HI — 
lee 
” to. . . 5 
ea 18 20 
D 4.) an 86 casi) „ White . 18 21 
Brown 31 36% Foreignfeed .. 16 18 
Brans— | FLour— 
Ticks .. 31 32 Ton made 45 60 
Harrow .. .. 33 35, Best country 
Small = =| households .. 40 44 
Egyptian. 33 36 Norfolk & Suffolk 37 38 


BREAD, Monday, March 11.—The prices in the Metro 
lis are, for Wheaten Bread, per 4 lbs, loaf, 74d. to 8d. ; 
ousehold Bread, 64d. to 7d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARwET, Monday, 
March 11.—The total imports of foreign stock into London 
last week amounted to 12,003 head. In the 2 
week in 1871 we received 9,564; in 1870, 8,456; in 1800, 
12,508; and in 1868, 3,102 head. A fair amount of busi- 
ness has been noticed in the cattle trade to-day. The supply 
of beasts has been very indifferent both as regards 
and condition. Fine breeds being scarce have been in request, 


— 
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MENT as AGENT to a 
Missionary 


ENGAGE- 
or Con- 
. Good References.—" I. I. Z.,“ Office 


(JONGRE NAL UNION OF 
E D WALES. 


A CONFE of GENTLEMEN 
CONGREGATI 17 will be 
and 10th of in the RE HALL, U 


Evq., M. P. will preside at the Con- 


Further particulars in a subsequent advertisement. 
ALEX. HANN 
10 South- street, Finsbury, 12th March, 


on the LORD'S DAY for 
POSTAL SERVANTS. 


AY, Secretary. 
872. 
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YDROPATHIO INSTITUTION 


UM. Au odourlees, non-poisonous 
t. The saline antiseptic. 


15, Pembroke-road, Du 


Caron 


this city, and with 


use. 
_ A. CAMERON, M. D. 
City of Dubin. 


JM 18 A SALINE ANTISEPTIC. 
ITORALUM I 1 


pints, ls.; half- 
large quantities by 


1].—Market firm at 


COAT, Monday, Mg 
Grange 18 “of; nk 


(TAIORALUM POWDER —The best stable 

Chloralum Powder will be found invaluable 

H Cowsheds 

and II- Ventilated | Alleys and Roads 

In the Deity end’ al Neds 
of 


In the Kenuel, aud in Poultry- 
houses 


Dustbins 
Wine and Beer Cellars 
Stables 


Chioralum Powder is not caustic or hurtful in 
and although it absorbs moisture, it does not dete 


8, ert, for 15s,, and in 6d. and 1s. packets. 
L 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
AND BAKER'S 


DOUBLE-LOCK AND ELASTIC STITCH 


GROVER 


THE CHEAPEST. ig ~~ By ty a 


MACHINES 
Are superior to all others. 

GROVER AND BAKER, 

Lonpon, W.; 59, Bop r., Lrvzr- 

I, SAVCHIEHALL St 
Every Machine guarenteed. Instruction gratis. 

Inustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 


THE NEW 


A — 
WADDING, ia sheets, price 28. 6d. 
is used extensivel 
, when covered wi 


rr . I and 2, Great Winchester street 
buildings, E. C. 


as a disinfectant 
Chloralum Wool, 


150, Recent Ir. 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


— — 


TO THE RATEPAYERS OF THE BOROUGH OF 
FINSBURY. 


GENTLEMEN,— 


At the request of an influential section of my fellow- 
electors in this borough, I have been induced to offer myself 
for the vacancy 


duties attaching to this een 
|} your suffrages, in the belief that at the present time it is of 
great importance that so influential a constituency should 
give a clear and emphatic judgment on the educational con- 
troversy of the day. 

I have been all my life associated with a religious com- 
munity, the Society of Friends, which has uniformly dis- 
avowed sectarianism in the work of public primary education, 
and I have whilst ng — amongst you nearly forty 
years, doing my as a friend of education, to give prac- 
tical effect to this principle in my own sphere, and according 
to my opportunities. 

-It is my earnest wish that the Education Act of 1870— 
which, in its practical tion, has thus far tended greatly 
to strengthen and extend denominational education—may be 
so amended as eventually to become the basis of a system of 
genuine National Primary Education, and by equitable 
arrangements a degrees all the existing educational 
machinery, which thus be entirely under local manage- 
ment by means of Local School Boards. 

The primary object of the Education Act is to provide for 
the — classes (with their own assistance) the elements 
of Secular ion upon which all classes are agreed. 

By that Act, great powers are in the hands of those 
Boards, among which is the algen of the religious dif 
culty in their respective districts. That can alone, in my 
belief, be fairly met by a étrict adherence to the principle of 

ity, which can only be realised by united 
with separate religious instruction, in all 
ratepayers, composed of every variety of 


shown that, to associate with such instruc- 
of Theological 2 or Catechisms to 


pis 
1 
ie 
i 
i 
rr 


that the 25th Clause of the Act, which permits the 
of the School fees of the children of indigent parents, 
in Denominational Schools aided by Parliamentary 
violates that principle, I desire to see it repealed. 

i , think fit to give 
be my desire cordially to co- 
operate with the other Members of the Loudon School Board 
Beem dogg em ur this metropolis the Act of 


defects of that measure, so that it may eventually establish, 
sad equitable 


i 


5 
Uf 
; 


system of National 
in harmony with the conscientious convictions of 


y, 
STAFFORD ALLEN. 


TAE UPPER AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
PECKHAM, London, 8.E. 
Conducted by JOHN YEATS, LL. D., &c., University of 
Glasgow, several years a Teacher near Utrecht, and su 
quently in the Institutions of Hofwyl, near Berne, Switzer- 


grou in English, made to write a hand fit for busi- 
ness, and trained to be quick at Accounts. Mathematics are 
. and German are taught by 


next in 
i 1 Special Teache — 
in a rs atten 

rate, Elements of Science, for Mechanical, Geometrical, and 
Architectural Drawing. 

The divisions of the school-year are equal, and the holidays 
short. The premises are spacious and airy. 
Peckham Rye Common is near, and available for Cricket, 
Football, &c.; the Crystal Palace is easy of access. 
Exeellent accommodation is provided for Foreigners ; aALso 
ror Youne Maun pesjrovus or Privates Srupy. 

As special characteristics of the Instruction, see 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of the RAW 
MATERIALS of COMMERCE; 


TECHNICAL HISTORY; or, Skilled 
Labour applied to Production ; also, 
THE GROWTH and VICISSITUDES of 
COMMERUE ; by Dr. Years. 

. Virtue and Co. 


em branches of a thorough education, 
with the French and German Languages; also Piano, 8 
ing, and Drawing teught by competent 


KEASIDE EDUCATION. — Claremont 
House, Ilfracombe.— Miss LEWIN, daughter of a Con- 
ional Minister, wishes to RECEIVE TWO YOUNG 
[ES to Board and Prepare for the University Eiami- 
nations, Terms and references on application. 


Tux Rev. M. F. HURNDALL, M.A., Ph.D. 
RECEIVES Twenty-five PUPILS at his residence, 
THE CEDARS, RICKMANSWORTH, HERTS. 
Prospectuses on application. 


— — 


ION CHURCHES, IRON BUILDINGS, 
AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 
IRON ROOFING, 


Every description of Iron Buildiug, adapted to all climates. 
Improved construction. Thorough ventilation guaranteed. 
Manufactured by 


SAMUEL C. HEMMING and CO. 
Established 1851), 
25, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


Numerous testimonials = designs may be seen at the 
Iron Buildings lent on hire, or payment by instalments. 


Manon 13, 1872. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


— — 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—Right Hon. Joux Rosert Mowsray, M.P., D.C. L. 


f WIILIAu Bowman, „F. R. S. 
Deputy -Chairmen— } Sir CHARLES — Wea D.C. L., F. R. S. 


Henry W. Actanp, M. D., F. R. S. 

Lion RL 8. Beare, M. B., P. R. S. 

Patrick BTAck, MDD). 

CuHaries M. Deane, Esa. 

Anrnunx Farrg, M.D., FRS. 

Sir Wu. Jenner, Bart., K. C. B., M. D., F. R. S. 
Rev. Joux Epwarp Kemps, M. A. 


ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 


Grorce Curcuirre, Esq. 


Gerarp W. Lypgsxxer, Esq., M.A, 
The Viscount MIDLETON. 

Rev. Jossen Moors, M.A. 

Sir James Pager, Bart., D.C. L., F. R. S. 
Rev. Frepc. J. Parsons, B. D. 

GERO H. Pick ARD, Esq. 

Sir Frepx. M. WIIIAus, Bart., M. P. 


ASSISTANT-ACTUARY., 


BENJAMIN NgewBATT, Esq. 


NINTH BONUS MEETING, January 4th, 1872. 


The following are Extracts from the Report of the Directors. 


1.—PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY IN THEABONUS PERIOD. 


%% AS TO INCOME:-— 


The new Assurances were 2,150 in number, for an aggregate sum of £1,356 


at premiums amonuting to 


per anuum,—results which, viewed in relation to the depressed — of Life Assurance during much 
of the period, cannot be regarded as other than satisfactory. 


1 — Yearly Revenue was increased by over £21 
Interest yielded by the whole of 


per annum, and reached £236 
' s, whether invested or uninvested, was 
of the entire period, being fully 3s. per cent. more than that realised in the previous period. This 


on the 30th June, 1871. 
: 5: Oper cent. on the average 
increase was 


obtained not only without loss, but without the smallest impairment of security. 


2° AS TO OUTGOINGS :— 


The Claims which accrued by the death of 795 
The mortality. . . 
£85,000, the deaths whi 


the premiums 


s, assured by 977 Policies, amounted to £646,481. .. . ° 
. was very favourable to the — * the payments having been below those estimated by fully 
occasioned them fewer by 
in conducting the business, always moderate and well within the provision made for them in 
were fractionally less than in the previous period, and fell below 7} per cent. on the 


92 than the number expected. 


Revenue. 


Tt is thus seen that side by side with uniform success in the transactions of the Quinquennium, there was continuous 
* in the resources and magnitude of the Society, which consequently stood, at the closing of the books, on a broader 


than at any former time.” 


2.—FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE SOCIETY ON JUNE 30th, 1871. 
“ The subsisting Assurances on the 30th June were 8,679 in number, assuring, with their Bonus additions, the sum of 


£5,445.028. 


The Assurance Fund at the date of Valuation was 
And the total calculated Liability 


previous Quinguennium. 


eee eeeeee eee eee eee tee eee eee eee eee te eeeee eee eee eee 


PCTS CC eee eee eet eee eee ee 


Leaving a Surplus off 


Deducting therefrom the permanent Reserve Fund of £50,000, pursuant to sec. 82 of the Society's 
Parliament, there remains to represent the profit of the 5 years the large sum of £2399 
26 per cent. ot the total Revenue from all sources during the 5 years, oad excecdiog by 


POR RRR REPRE EPC OO COCR EPC CERO REP Ce eee REE Pee 


£ a. a. 
1,826,458 10 9 
1477,179 17 3 


£349,278 13 6 


Special Act of 
8: 13: 6, an amount equal to 
831 : 6: 5 the surplus of any 


us is matter for hearty and unmixed congratulation, and justifies the preference shown by the Board for a 


well-selected business tending to profit. It must, however, be remembered that although owing in the main to ordinary 


recurring causes, and to sources of 

dented enlargement is due to a ition of mortality 
Deem it t to 

the sum of £25 for this — Of the remaini 


he largest bonus ever allotted to them 


3.—RESULTS OF 


t having every — ry permanence, it lis, 
under the law of aversges by wh ag of deaths hereafter beyond 

ide for such a conti , the Directors have, under the advice of their Actuary, set aside 

ing £274,278 : 13 : 6, they now recommend the division of 

um greater by £33,000 than any previously divided, and sufficient to give to 


nevertheless, a its unprece- 
ous experience, to robably com 
lowed for in the pes ee Bodh 


ond 


,000, 8 
Shareholders £9 a share. and to the assured 


THE DIVISION. 


“Of the sum now to be divided, five-sixths, or £225,000, will fall to the Assured, and will produce a reversionary 


addition to the Policies of £333,871. 
‘This Reversionary Bonus will av 

received in the Quinquennium on all the Policies am 
The Cash Bonus, which is the present value 

allotment, will average 29 per cent. on the like payments, as 


49 per cent., or vary according to 
which it will be 
the Reversionary Bonus and therefore the true measure of the 


age from $4 to 89 per cent. on the Premiums 
istributed. 


inst 26 per cent. at the last Division, and 28 per cent. in 1862, 


which was the highest previous percentage. No comment can illustrate better than this comparison the merits of the present 


The next Division of Profits will take place in January, 1877, and Persons who effect New Policies before the end of 
June next will be entitled at that Division to one year’s additional share of Profits over later Entrants. 


above mentioned, a detailed account of the proceedings of the Bonus meeting,the returns made to the Board 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary AND SECRETARY, 


The Report 
of Trade, and every information can be obtained of 


13, St. James s Square, London, S. N. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 
Heap Master— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M.A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., Ke. 

Seconp MasTer— 
J. H. TAYLOR, Esq., M. A., Queen’s Coll., Oxford; Double 
First in ions, and 2nd Class in the Final Classical 

'  ehool; also M.A. and late Scholar of Trin. Coll., Camb., 

lich in gh a in Classical Tripos, and 1st Chancellor's 
. ‘ ASSISTANT MasTERsS— 
A. H. SCOTT WH ‘ 


and ish of Univ. Coll., London. 
JAMES H. UR 4 „ F.E.18., Member of the 
Council of the . one of the Editors of 
1 


the Publications of the Text Society, Author 
Er Dialect of the Southern Counties of Acotand.® 


Jamies NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Prizeman 
of Christ’s Coll., Camb. ; 2ud Class Classical Tripos, 1866 
Resrpent Lapy Matron—Miss COOKE. 
The First Term commenced on Thursday, 18th January. 
For and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the or to the „the Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, S. E. 


36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 
The Year is divided into Three Terms. 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Upper, Middle, and Ps — — 
Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough 


Garten and Pestalossian Classes for Little Boys. 
The comfort and health of delicate boys especially studied. 
A liberal table and watchful care. 


Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 
1228 apply to Mrs. Duff, Highbury House, St. 
6. 


School duties were resumed on Jan, 20th. 


5 — 644 — — — Gee eye. Oe 
™ — . " 


ae * 


EATH FIELD, STONYGATE, 
LEICESTER. 

EDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by the 
Misses MIALL. 


French, Italian, Latin, and German, Music, Singing, and 
Drawing, Dancing and Calisthenics, taught exclusively by 


the Masters to them. 
The English studies are under the immediate direction of 
the —— Miall and vp age macy si 
house is and airy, situated ina y 
locali —— 1 , 
erms, with references, forwarded on application. 


— 


TROU D LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
HALF TERM will begin Tuusspay, March 7. 


HE LONDON INFIRMARY 

Ke, 1 of WC Baan ed 1857 wa 

* i uare, W. C. is n 1857, undeg 
the distinguished patronage of Miss Florence Nightingale, 
and many members of the aristocracy. 
President His Grace the Duke of BEAUFORT, P.C., X. G. 

The ordinary income of this important and useful eg 
is much below its current expenditure, and, but for the kin 
and generous help of those who have sent donations, the 
wards for in-patients would have been necessarily closed. 

These diseases prevail very Saar among the indus- 
trious poor, and this is the only hospital in the United King- 
dom w such cases are ly treated. 

This valuable institution no endowment, and is depen- 
dent entirely upon benevolent support. 

CONTRIBUTIONS are therefore earnestly solicited, and 
will be thankfully received by Messrs. Coutts and Co., the 
Bankers; or by the ‘Treasurer, Thomas Westlake, Esq., I, 


Red Lion-square, W. C. Tee 
ATIONAL INSTITUTION 
for DISEASES of the SKIN. 
Physician—Dr. BARR MEADOWS. 

Patients attend at 227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, on 
Mondays aud Thursdays, and at 10, Mitre-street, Aldgate, on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, Moruings at Ten; Evenings, Six 
till Nine. 

Average number of cases under treatment, 1,000 weekly. 

THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon, Sec. 


—————_ ST 
THE LONDON Ax Dp GENERAL PERMANENT 


LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £40. un n 5s. Entrance Fee, 
s. per Share. 


337, STRAND, W.. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. 
Thomas 741 Esq., G. C., M. P. 
The Hon. H. F. Cowper, M. P. 


CHAIRMAN OF DrREcTorRs. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M.P. 

Large or small sums received on deposit, b 
short notice. Shares may be taken at any 1 test 
payments. 

Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or 
Leasehold Security. 


W. R. SELWAY, Managing Director. 


Len DON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-equare, Bloomsbury, W. C. 

. Plain Breakfast or Tea, Is. 3d. 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 


“ We are more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
— ighly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends“ J. 

BERTS, 
“ As on all ious visits, I can testify that this is the 


most comf le home I find when away from home.”—W. B. 
Harvey, Frome, 

After visiting various places in I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combi greatest com- 


fort and respectability, with the 


the Tem Hotel 
e perance . 
Toronto, C. W. oe 


ens, 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 


taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 
* every purpose. — 28, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Entirely New 
Entertainment, by Professor P „ entitled 
Shadows. and the 8 of the Shadowless Professor 
8 New En ment, the BATTLE of DORKING 
A ERED by the AUTUMN MANCEUVRES; or, 
the British Army and its Stations. Patriotic by Miss 
Alice Barth. New Musical .Entertainment, by Mr. 
Buckland, written exp for him by the Chairman of 
Institution, entitled, the Ghost of the Toll-House. IIlus- 


trated with New Scenery and Spectral Effects. Mr. George 
Buckland will introduce many ee 414 The re- 
nowned swimmer, Marquis Bib will enact Drowning 
Man. IIlumiusted by a light. The Arabian 
My „Christmas Comes but Once a-Year.” By J. L. 
King, Dugwar’s 


sq. Matthew's Magic and yw th 


Juggling. Admission to the whole, One 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one ounce), 
PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 


SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1967. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1968. 


And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 
(SHERRY), 48. & &. 
Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE L“ 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. & M. ZIMMERMAMS, 7, Fon Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


CAREFUL MOTHERS 


Invariably provide the nursery with 


MRS. JOHNGON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP. 
whi i the gums, affords immediate relief in 
“teething.” It is and to the child, and 
free from an ic. During nearly half a {century it has 
dees ove ofthe important items forthe nurery ea 
without the name of “ an 5, 
ane "ison the stamp. Sold by all chemists, at 
2s. Od. a bottle. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“Resembling Mother's Milk as closely as possible.“ — 
Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. 

“The Infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prince should,” — 
Social Science Review. 

„Highly nourishing and easily digested.“— Dr. Hassall. 
No Boiling or Straining required. Tins, ls., 2s., 5s., and 10s 
Prepared by 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


— — — — 


KN WORSDELL’S PILLS.— Health 
is a blessing without which life would be a burden. 
Disease and suffering none are exempt from; and one of the 
safest and most us remedies will be found im the 
occasional use of KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. Sold 
qy all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 
ls. ldd., 28. 9d., and 4s, 6d, per box, 


—— — 
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Aux _NONCONFORMIST. Marci 13, 1872. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


4 E ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. . 

ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and anguish, to calm and assuage the 
weary ee Pere disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the circulating ms of the y, you will provide yourself with that 
marvellous discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the Coll of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 
CHLOROD „ and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wond and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 
From I Francis CONYNGHAM. Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 


Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be clad 
to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above add 
ians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging 


| ress, 
„% Earl Russell communicated to the College of Ph 
fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
Cavution.—Vice-Chanceflor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cortis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, 


Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, be regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles at ls. Id., 2. Ha., 42. Gd. Nome is genuine without the words, DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 83, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


O A N D L. E. 8. OA cont 1. — ea 
FIELD’S OZOKERIT—Patented. 


other preparations for the Teeth. 
This well-known Candle gives the most brilliant light, and from its hardness is specially adapted for 


“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully 
perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


. 
ASK for JOHN GOSNELL ‘and CO.’s, 
N see that yon have none other than their genuine 


* * AGUAAMARELLXA“ restores the Human Hair 
Ball- rooms, c., dc. 


to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
May be obtained of all Dealers throughout the United Kingdom. 


" DOMESTIC WAX CANDLES, 


SIXES AND EIGHTS TO THE POUND, 


SEVENPENCE AND EIGHTPENCE PER POUND, CASH. 
bind Pte Cat —— Old-Fashioned Tallow, Kitchen, and Mould Candles, and the cheaper 


are superior burning Candles. Those at 7d. per ponnd Pale B Colour; those 
Si Pale Canary Colour, At for Parlours, N — 1 — 


Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 


Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, Lonuon. 


AMUEL BROTHERS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL. 


(VY EkC0A1S IN EVERY SPECIALITY. 
(Qj ERCOaTS IN EVELY NEW SHAPE: 


NINE CLASSES, REPRESENTING 
NINE QUALIFIES. 


| AS CLASS of SUPERIOR STYLE 
and FINISH, 


Housekeepers’ Rooms, give more light, aud burn twice as long es 


Manufactured and sold only by 
and CANDLE COMPANY, 107, New Bond Street. 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


The LONDON SOAP 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION AND 
ASSIMILATION. 


2 ‘VERY ~UNAPPROACHED in 
YORY moons | PANCREATIC EMULSION | pounced by Con ra, “The only Good Baues E RY ons 18 NAPPI in 
the Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. ie il< 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. | BE : 1 , 5 : it , rE 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 7 : 5 55 5 af f 175 
— . 5 : — 

SAVORY & ir New Bond-street, London, BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, , + 8 1 1 5 

hemiste. d see the Names of LEA & PERRINS 218. — — Sus. 218. 215. 

NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. are : and labels. " — eee 2 | 12 33 
ts—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold | * | 

PU R E nae * — 2 WAT E R 8 — by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 335. — | 50. CC | 60s. | 33s. Ss. 

The Ruthin Waters are for their purity. GROSBY’'S 42s, | 428. | GOs. iD ; . | 428. 
Beltser hia, and Potass Waters, and Lemonade. — 
Ellis and Son, 3 the corks; and BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 60s. 60s. 70s. I | 70s. | 50 50. 
T everywhere. | Opiates, Narcotics, aud Squills are too often invoked to 
’ Wr ive relief in C * Sende and all Pulmonary Diseases. rs _ i — | — — 
. . reet, | Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momenta ~ * ~~ eR = — Gia 7 
— | relief at the expense of enfecbling the digestive organs, an | | (> | 
RUPTURES. thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 700 — — r 70s. 
ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 888. modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC ‘ H | 
yt - | COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. a r 
2. AN SELECT TESTIMONIAL. W EE 1 

low; the} round Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says : All sizes of Guide to | Patterns | Illustrated New style 
; he Sy 5 ey and | _« I have repeatedly o ed how very rapidly and invari- | every class for self- ofevery| in (ef linings 

1. 1 e — free- | ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in use, measurement class — | ae 

r Consumption, and I can, with the | orto, | peat | ee | ee cate 

Au, test con ce, recom it as a most valuable adjunct 
of every kind of exercise without the | {> an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 


This medicine, which is from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is with the 


W inter SULiS in every Speciality. — 


most si success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption 
Coughs, Influensa, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quiusy, 3 8 5 2 | , 
and all sffections of throat and chest. by all re- rE 15 17 442 122 
spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles. 8 l 3 13 25 
8 ot “a and lls. each; and also ty James M. a E F 7 i: 
jette. ' . rosby ist, Searborou ö 
by the following eminent Surgeons :—Sir | , Invalide should read Crosby’s Prize ‘Ireatise on “ Dis * : * 5 5 2 4 8 
e eon, Barta, FRE. Professor of Surgery, in | eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be * 
Surgeon — e Werte 0 — had gratis of all Chemists. 86s. | 17s. 6d. | 438. 6d. A 12s. Gd. 16s. | 12s. 6d. 
7.1 RS., Assistant e | Ws. fis, | Bs. | 16s. 6d. 
Hopi; Calawy, Bey, Sor] EE AL ALL! e | B | 
8 F. R. S. . | F Sos. | 200. | te. igs. | 24s. | 2is 
, | Charles Dickens, in Household Words,” said Uf the matron 37 
of “ Gable C * eee | Bes. ee 
“She believed greatly in ‘DREDGE’S HEAL ALL,’ 1 
and so did those boys who were most given to breaking their | 788. 42s, bus. E. 22s. Sis. 17 6. 
shins or elbows.“ 3 J — — 
3 Fee the N pod in of case of —— Lauibe a Cote 81s. 45s. bis. F 205. Bas. | Sve. 
, &c., the celebrated embrocation, “ DGE’S HEA — 
, nn ghee b by 2222 2 LL,” will give instant relief. 945. 558. 1048. 1 26. 88 | 805. 
. f ö repared only by Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon - street, — 
rene Loudon, and sold by all Chewists and Druggists, in bottles | 2088. . | Tig. | aes. 
$28, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 8. igd. each. * 
price muss 160, 2is., 200 Gd. and S)s, Gd. 5 : a ee ee ae | 
Postage, free. (\HLORODYNE (TOWLE 8). — Pleasant A f Guid Pa Bove’ ich 
Price of a Double Truss, Sls, 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. and effective Remedy in COUGHS, CONSUMP-| Ao Ses: | e. | otters | ats | Claus 
Postage, free. TION, BRONCHITIS. A surgeon writes:—“It only — mre measure- don” noted for Style 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. P 0 free. needs to be known to be appreciated.” Of Chemists, or to ment sent sent H and 
hite, Fost | CHLORODYNE JUJUBES (TOWLE’S)—a novel com- _™easure. Sree r 


Office, Piccad 
NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


~The material of which these are made is recom- 


Post Office 8 to be made payable to John 
v. 


bination in a portable form. Sample direct for 12 stamps. 
TOWLE, Chemists, Manchester. 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS 


for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 


GAMUE BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate Hill. 
HE IRISH FRIEZE ULSTER COATS 


, and GENTLEMEN and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING are 
illustrated in all the fashionable styles in the NEW BOOK 
of FASHIONS, containing Forty-three Figures, Thirty- 


manent su in. all cases A aud sw of , . * f 

the LE V SPRAINS, &c. It is TABLET, which also impart a delicious Fragrance. seven of which are adorned with the Portraits of Princes, 

E t in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on Manufactured by Poets, and Painters. Post free for six. stamps, deducted 
ke an ordinary ing. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 103., and | J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, from a purchase. Patterns sent free. 


— 


Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 


De ———— — —æ— bB3ꝑ — 


*.* Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 


YAMUEL BROTHERS, 60, LUDGATE- 
Hill, London, 


Magen 13, 1872. 
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8 Set 


KE GALVANISED and 
— — e ane SALE 

HIRE, to hold respectively 300, , . 
Suitable for churches, chapels, or Apply to 
Geo. Vavasseur, Barnsdale-road, Harrow-road, W. 


RUSTEES and DEACONS of CHAPELS 
before commiting themselves to any system of vous 
should send to Bros, and Holden, 100, 
ottingham-street, Sheffield, for prospectus, &c., of their 
new and improved Hot-air Apparatus. 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.’8 PRICES.— 

Hetton or Lambton Wall’s-end, by screw steamers and 
railway, 26s.; Hartlepool, 25s. best Wigag, 23s.; best Silk- 
stone, 24s.; new Silkstone, 23s.; best Clay-cross, 25s.; 
Primrose, 23s. ; Derby Bright, 22s.; Barnsley, 21s ; Kitchen, 
20s.; Hartley, 198. Cob 19s.; Nuts, 183.; Hard 
Steam, 19s.; small, 13s. Coke, 15s. per 12 sacks, Net cash. 
thoronghly screened. epdts, Hig 
* Kingsland, E.; Beaavoir Wharf, Kingsland- 
road; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s-crdss and 
Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent s-park-basin. No 
Agents. 


OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1833.—Best Coals only.— 
Cash, 27s. G. J. C. and Co. sell no other than the best W alls- 
end Coals, which they believe to be the cleanest, the most 
durable, and the cheapest in the end for all domestic pur- 
poses. Vendors to Her Majesty, H.R.H.the Prince of Wales, 
and H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh.—13, Cornlull; Eaton 
Wharf, Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor Hotel); Purfleet 
Wharf, Earl Blackfriars ; Sunderland Wharf, Peckham; 
Durham Wharf, Wandsworth (office, 108, High-street) ; High- 
level Station, Crystal Palace; and Broniley Station, Kent. 


INE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 23d. a pint. 


ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor's Signature, on 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 

Exceller* eeonomical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


LAU CORK-SOLED BOOTS 


DAMP WEATHER. 
Levant Morocco or Glove Kid, light, soft, and durable, 2)s. 
Velvet Elastic Boots, flannel lined, 5s. 6d. Slippers, 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free, with particulars of con- 
venient arrangements for country residents. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, W. 


hbury and 


for 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD STARCH, 
which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, be 

It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 
When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds ere often substituted for the sake 
extra profits. 


FACT. — ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR- 
COLOUR WASH will in two days cause hair 
or whiskers to their original colour. is is 


Alex. It is merely necessary to dam 
+? it. Price 10s. d.; sent for stamps.—244, 
High Holbora, London. : 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in 
Alex. Rosse CANTHARIDES OIL. It is a sure 
restorer of Hair and a producer of Whiskers. The effect is 
It is 4 by Royalty. The price is 3s. 6d. ; 

sent for stamps. 


‘LEX. ROSS’s HAIR CURLING FLUID. 
=F my 22 — — aud ungovernable 
x no con t 
ths tule fo when i io teed. err 
stamps. 


A REAL SEA BATH in your own room, by 
dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary water. 
Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By taking a daily 
bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the luxury and the 
benefits of a course of sea ing, minus the inconvenience 
of from home, and are ting the surest means of 
tone to your constitution. Sold in Bags and Boxes by 
all C and Druggists. Beware of imitations. ; 
DMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 


a sae constitution, braces the nerves, 
and prevents cold. daily bath prepared with this salt is 


ad ong Papen = age = a ee, 

, glandular swellings, weakness of the joints, 
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a. — — * Boxes, by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 

QC)EYGENATED WATER FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 


Those in delicate health, and restless sleepers, are strength- 
ened and soothed by drinking the above. 
Bold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, W.C. 


RNS and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
many years tormented with Corns, will be happy to 
afford others the information by which he obtained their 
complete removal in a short period, without pain or any 
neon venience.— Forward address, on a stamped envelope, to 
F Kingston, Esq., Church-street, Ware, Herts. 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HER. 
BAL EMBROCATION is recommended by many 
of the most eminent of the Faculty as the only known 


safe and perfect cure, without restriction of diet or use of 
medicine. Sold by most Chemists in bottles, at 4s. each, 
Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 38, Old Change, London. 


Address, M. D., care of Messrs. Emmott, 


dent Patient. 
Hartley, and Co., Advertising Agents, 138, Fleet-street, 


WORKS BY LORD KINLOCH. 
Two Volumes, price 9s. ; or separately, 48. 6d. each, 


Q\TUDIES for SUNDAY EVENING; or, 
Readings in Holy Writ. Second Edition. 


In One Volume, price 3s. 6d., 


IME’S TREASURE ; or, Devout Thoughts 
for Every Day of the Year. Expressed in Verse. 
Fourth Edition. 
dinb : Edmonston and Douglas, 
* a”? Hamilton and oy 


Just published, in One Vol., 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 
EMOIR of the Rev. JOSHUA PARRY, 
Nonconformist Minister, of Cirencester, — 
many Original Letters of Eminent Men in the Eighteent 
Century. By the late Cuartes Henry Parry, F.RS., 
Edited by Sir Joun E. Earpiex Witmort, Bart,, Re- 

corder of Warwick. 

London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 32, Paternoster-row. 


THE CLASS AND THE DESK: 
Bevelled cloth, 3s. each volume, post free. 
30,000 VOLUMES SOLD. 


This original, unique, and unrivalled work consists of three 
series:—The Orp TrsTAMENT contains 144 Prepared 
Lessons. The Gosprts and Acts contain 120 Prepared 
Lessous, with 50 Outlines of Sunday-school Addresses. The 
Episties contain 115 Lessons and 45 Outlines of Sunday- 
school Addresses. All the Series are equally applicable to 
the Class in Schools, the Desk in addresses, aud the Pulpit 
in regular discourses. Each Series is with 
copious indexes, and contains about 4,000 Scripture references 


Vol. I. The OLD TESTAMENT. By the 
Rev. J. Compre Gray. 

Vol. II. The GOSPELS and AOTS. By the 
Rev. J. Comper Gray. 

Vol. III. The EPISTLES. By the Rev. 
C. Strokes Carey, 

“The whole of the volumes have been prepared with great 
care, and as a repertoire of biblical knowledge and condensed 
thonght we know of no work equal to them.” —Western 
Daily Press. 


In Chureh-style cloth, gilt, red edges; 52 Ch , 192 pp., 
gro, 200 Woodcuts, 16 full-page tinted Illustrations, price 
3s., post free, 


SUNDAY HALF-HOURS. (10th thousand). 
“We have rarely met with a cheap book which is also so 
thoroughly — it is one upon which thought and 
taste and culture have been bestowed altogether out of 
proportion to its sise and appearance.” - Guardian. 


27,500 Copies sold. Two Vols., 4to, 2,500 pp., on Toned 
Paper, handsome cloth, 

DR. KITTO’S GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE. 

Illustrated with upwards of 800 Engravings With 

ious Origi otes on the Antiquities of the Sacred 

Scriptures, and Additional Chapters by the Rev. T. R. 

Birks, M.A., Holy Trinity, Cambridge. Bound Copies 
kept in stock. 

Agents wanted for the sale of the above works. 


London: James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


HE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 

A new Pamphiet, entitled “An Examination of the 

Evidence taken by the Royal Commission on the Contagious 

Diseases Acts.“ ‘By the Very Rev. F. CLOSE, Dean of Car- 
lisle. 

Dean Close says :—“ The detestable ‘ Blue-book contains 
an amount of evidence—crushing evidence —enough to bear 
down ultimately all endeavours to sustain a scheme of legis- 
lation the like of which, in its tyrannical, egrading, and 
deworalising issues, was never before attempted to be forced 
on this free country.” 

Post free,jSixpence; to be had of Tweedie and Co., 337, 
Strand, London, W.C.; Banks, 50, Great Marlborough- 
street, London, W. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


Dividends 10 to 20 per Cent. on Outlay. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
The March Number ready—12 pages, post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways 
Deventures, Insurance, Gas, phs, Banks, Mines 
Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial Stocks, &e. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide, 
Messrs. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 
83, Poultry, London (Established 1852). 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


ramon ERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
aR ay and — requisite & — 1 ye 

ies rices com van with any 
house in the tow The —— Account Books required 
under “ The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept iu stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. O Seals 
Designed and Executed—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fleet- 
street, City, E.C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 
don-bridge, S. E. 


HARTA PERFECTA. — This new and 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 

“Is pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon.”— 
Observer. 

“Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ing.”—Daily News. 

8 packets, containing six varieties, post free One 
Shillin 


JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, aud 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 
strect. 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
e “CLEANLINESS.” 


The Proprietor begs to CAUTION the Public against 
being imposed upon by unprincipled tradesmen, who, with a 


view of derivin rofit, are ing and vending 
SPURIOUS MITATIONS * — above 


Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that yon have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, price 8d., post free, 

THE EDUCATION of the DEAF and 
DUMB: an Exposition and a Review of Ge French and 
German Systems. By TnomMAs ARNOLD, Northampton. 

Now ready, price 5s,, post free, 

SERMONS on VARIOUS SUBJEOTS. 
By Rev. Ricuarp Saquiss. 

TO ALL WHO BELIEVE THE BIBLE TO BE THE 

RULE OF FAITH, 
Now ready, price 1s. 6d., post free, 
A DEMONSTRATION of the EXTINC.- 


TION of EVIL PERSONS and EVIL THINGS, in 
answer to Mr. J. N. Darby and others. By Henry 
Smita Warveian, Rector of Ashchurch, Tewkesbury. 


Also, by the same Author, price 18., post free, 


REV. S. MINTON on the QUESTION 
of ENDLESS MISERIES ; and the “ Record” wrong, 
as proved from its own arguments. 

Just published, price 38. 6d., post free, 

MAN'S IMMORTALITY PROVED : with 
Confutations of Modern Theories of Annihilation. By 
the Rev. Geo. Pritt. 

Now ready, =F oy wad oles hee with diagrams, 

OUR HOME in the STARS. _ Joe. 
Drew, LL.D. “ A truly eloquent and masterly compo- 
22 FF 
. — — our power to conven sien idea of its impassioned 

uence.” | 


Just published, second edition, price 6d., 
TRUCE: or, Semi-Serfdom in the Shetland 
* 
Now ready, price Sixpence, post free, 
A GUIDE to our VACANT CHURCHES. 


By a CONGREGATIONALIST. 
Just published, price 3d., post free 3}d., 


IS TOTAL ABSTINENCE from I. 
TOXICATING DRINKS a CHRISTIAN DUTY? 


Now ready, priee 9d., post free, 
BAPTISM CALMLY CONSIDERED: A 
Tract for the Times. By H. W. 


“A well-written paper, deserving of general perusal.”— 
Baptist Messenger. 


Now ready, cloth lettered, price ls.; gilt edges, 1s. 6d, 
post free 


HE FUNERAL ORATION of LOUIS 
the GREAT. By Massitton. Translated from the 
iginal French into English by Witutam Suartrorp. 
Dedicated (by permission) to Most Noble the Mar- 
quis of Exeter. 
Just published, fecp. 8vo., price 2s., post free, 
HEAVENLY LAWS for BARTHLY 


DOMES + being 9 Meneal of Oo r ss. By 
or Young 


Epwarp Dennett, Author of “ 

“This, book compe cathe Family, Wire 
Husbands, Childses Parents, Hervents, Masters store, and 
Da . We cordially commend it as containing Scrip- 

counsel as to these relationships.” —The Christian. 
Now ready, fecp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s., post free, 
STARTING in LIFE; or, Familiar Talk 
with Young People. By Joux Currrorp, M.A. 

“Short, si and i „ and 
Tre 
addition to the home or school library. — Literary W orld. 

Now ready, handsomely bound, price 5s., post free, 
THE SAVJOUR’S PARTING PRAYER 

74 ag — 45 4 oka evil). weg ey 7 

W. — D.D. . * ” 

This volume is handsomely printed and bound, and suit - 
able for presentation to Christian friends, 


Now ready, in handsome Roxburgh binding, price 4s. 6d. 
each, post free, 
THE BI BLICAL MUSEUM. Vols. 1 
1 Ar omileticn aod om — 
a Pian, specially. designe 


a mentary on 
designed for Ministers, ia 

-school Teachers. B 12 
James Comper Gray, Author of “Topics for 
Teachers,” &c., &c. 


The value of this work to Ministers 
Teachers consists in this, that, besides 


is presented to the reader, as well as the most 

— museum of anecdote and illustration that has ever yet 

published, with the additional advantage of the whole of 

the material being so as to be instantly accessible, 
under the passage of Scripture referred to. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 2s., post free, 


LABOURERS TOGETHER with GOD: 
Words of Help and Encouragement for the Sunday- 
school Teachers of Ireland. By the Rev. Gorpown CaL- 
Tturop, M.A., Author of The Lost nye 2 

This work is intended to give help and stim en- 
couragement to those who are engaged in Sunday-school 
teaching, and who are in danger of being weary in well- 
doing.” 

Now ready, in croan 8vo, handsomely bound, price 3s. 6d., 


post free, 
SILVER SPRAY. And other Sketches 
from Modern Church Life. 


regards the ving, exe imter- 
spersed throughout.”—Sunday Teacher's Treasury. | 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, London, B.C, 


“is 


4 


“A most delicious and valuable article. „standard. 


8 Caracas 


r 


“* Ouracas Cocoa has ever been considered the best of all that ts | 
produced upon the American soil.” —R. T. C. Middleton, Conoul- wt 
General, Caracas. Journal of Applied Science. 


) „A packet can easily be obtained, and its delicate flavour and fine aroma ensure its adoption as a 
beverage for breakfast or supper. Standard. 


„No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured.” — 


Morning Post. 


EXTRACT OF COCOA. 


The PURE COCOA NIB deprived of the Superfiuous Oil. 
Of great value to invalids and others obliged to avoid rich articles of diet. 


Big COCOA PASTE snd MILE 


Only requires to be mixed with boiling water to produce a delicious cup of Cocoa. 
It is specially adapted for Travellers, and for use at sea., 


. 


& 


| SIX PRIZE MEDALS; GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1870, awarded to wi ea 
» J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 


* ä ae 


7“ * 
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NEW WORK BY DEAN STANLEY. Now Punlisnzp. CABINET EDITION OF BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF 
Nor Ready, 8vo, 7s. 64, . — Q STORY of CIVILISATION in ENG- 
LECTURES on the HISTORY of the ws D I C T I 0 N A R VY LAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 
CHURCH reer January, By Henry Tuomas Bucks. Fifth Edition of the entire 
D. D., Dean of OF THE ork, with a copious Index. 


— By Auruun Paenauyn Sraxtur, 


— . — ENGLISH 


Nearly ready, in th olames, 8vo, 
LANGUAGE. MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS 


WORKS BY MR. SMILSS. INCLUDING A VERY COPIOUS SRLSOTYON OF WORKS of the LATE HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
| : — SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, AND OTHER TERMS ited, with a Biographical Notice, by Helen Taylor. 
The Following Works now be had :— AND PHRASES, London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


SELF HELP. With Illustrations ef Con- 
Ge. DesioneD ror Use tn SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


duct and Perseverance. 90th Just published, in one volume, 8vo, price 148, 


| HANDY BOOK Fou GuwERaL Eurenewce. | PYHE_LUFE and TRAVELS of GEORGE 
| Co panioi Vol to 1 * 5 0 WHITEFIELD, M.A. By Gam PATERSON 
a rr 1 Bev. JAMES 81 GLEDSTONE. 
} * III. : Ge. . JA STORMONTH. 47 Mr. argo has org Spm we — 2 e 
- . of * . t . at . 
LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 9th Wr Soe ahaa jactice in the sable soel of Whitebeld "—Britia 


Edition. 8vo. Uniform with “Lives of Engineers.” 21s. lly ie anodl bad 1 The work d 1 Quarterly Review. 


IV. 
THE HUGUENOTS ia ENGLAND and — 
IRELAND. 4th Edition, „„ 


school, whether boys’ or girls’.”— Westminster London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


J Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth 
“This strikes us as likely to prove a useful and valuable P a er a 
work. . . . The number of scientific terms given is far UDAS; or, a BROTHERS INQUIRY 
ed i is ki CONCERNING the BETRAYER: a Dream, &c. 
- | By the Rev. H. H. Dosney, Author of Vision of Redemp- 
tion,” Free Churches, Fe. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster ro w. 


V. 


— 1 
* 
* „ 
| : 8 
0 


* } : we Just published, royal Go, price 4s. 6d, 
a — itation i ouncing i REE O HU RC HE S. 
“Now seedy, at all the libraries, — post Ovo, 21s, | Cock: ends „ n By the Rev. H. H. Dosney. 
NOV with TWO HEROES. By the | handbook for the use of schools and colleges, and as such Also 
"Author of “ Besth a Memoir,” be onconformist. ö f a 
— — asm mL A VISION OF REDEMPTION. Price 


Fourpence. 
' Strahan and Co. 


[\HEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND. 
A Series of Translations, by which the best results 
of recent Theological Investigations on the Contineat, con- 
ducted withont reference to doctrinaf considerations, and with 
“This is a of sterling and rare merit. It must | the sole purpose of arriving at truth, will be placed within 
The assuredly, and at no distant date, be recognised as the most | reach of ish readers. literature of ore independent 
useful, the most trustworthy, and the most comprehensive of | character, less — 1. i itions—a litera- 
existing cheap dictionaries.”— Aberdeen Jou ture which is represented by such works as those of Ewald, 
“We feel bound to high praise to this work, and we | Hupfield, F. C. Baur, Zeller, Rothe, Keim, Schrader, Nöll- 
do so with t pleasure. It is extremely suitable for | deke, &c., in Germany, and by those of Kuenen, Scholten, 
students at or in the higher classes of schools; and | and others in Holland—it is desired to render accessible to 
ve know of none of its kind better for general reference, to | English readers who are not familiar with the languages of 
ue at hand, and be ready for consultation in the study or on | the continent. 
the parlour table.“ — Edinburgh Courant. 1 Three Volumes, of about 400 pp. annually, for a Guinea 
“A better guide to the meaning, origin, and pronunciation | Subscription. The P us, 1 2— the si of 
of the English language has never been published.”—New- | Principal Tulloch, Dean Stanley, Professors Jowett, H. J. 
castle Chronicle. Smith, Henry Sidgwick, Dr. Davidson, the Rev James 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. Martineau, Mr. W. G. 


* 
— 


Published by Arruur Mirai, at No. 18, Bouverie Street 
London; and Printed by Ronzar Kixoston Burt, Wine 
22 1— Fleet Street, London. — Wednesday, March 


little books. Mr. Timbs has-ensured for the 
i and profitable haif-hours,” 


— 


